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1 he Place of Peeling in Conduct in 
Indian Philosophy. 

Samkhya-Yoga. 

By 

Rao Satiib N. Venkataraican, M. A., 
Maharajah's College^ Vizianagram, 

In considering the part played by “Feeling'* in the sphere of 
human conduct, we would do well to bear in mind at the very 
out-sot that ‘'Feeling*' is to be iinderstooil not as mere “pleasure- 
pain.** the agreeable-disagreeable elements of consciousness, 
but !is embracing all degrees and shades of concrete emotion, 
like joy, sorrow, pity, sympathy, satisfaction and discontent. 
The terms ‘sukha’ and Muhkha* in Indian Philosophy are 
invariably used in this concrete sense, and not merely as 
meaning mere ‘pleasantness* and ‘unpleasantness.* There- 
fore, we shall consider the place and value of emotional 
consciousness in conduct, and not merely the part plnyed by 
‘feeling’ in the elementary sense, in determining action, as 
some Hedonists have done. 

It is a general rule of conduct that pleasure determines 
appetitioii, and pain determines aversion ; 'appetition,* and 
‘aversion* meaning any action making for or against the con- 
tinuance or repetition of any kind of experience. The principle 
is of very wide application in the conduct of animals and young 
children. In the absence of intelligence and of purposive 
selection, subjective or hedonic selection holds exclusive sway 
in regulating conduct and in bringing about new adjustments. 
It is by generalising this principle and making it applicable 
to all human conduct that Hedonism arrives at the conclusion 
that the pursuit of pleasure' land the avoidance of pain are 
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the sole motives of human conduct. In the absence of or- 
ganised inlerPHt, feeling is the only light available for the 
guidance of conduct. Rut it is questionable if it is so in 
the organised lift* of groAvn-up man. Man does not give up 
what he is bent on achieving simply because he feels pain 
on the way, or pursue a course of action only because he 
finds pleasure in it. With all mon, both good and bad, 
f)leRSure and pain become more and more mere incidents as 
life advances, colouring and punctuating all actions, but not 
alwa\s determining nr directing them. 

The exaggerated value assigned to feeling in Hedonistic 
psychology and ethics is due to a confusion between ‘feeling’ 
as mere pleasure-pain and feeling in the sense of ‘emotion*. 
Feeling in the former sense is primitive, non-complex, and 
incapable of development. Mere pleasure-pain is the .same 
in men and animals, in old age and infaT>cv. Emotions on the 
other hand, are highly complex and varied in their nature, 
undergoing considerable modifications in the course of ex- 
perionco. They form an important part of our iimor life, 
and profoundly influence our conduct, both good and bad. 
Men arc widely separated in their intellectual capacities and 
practical interests, but the same emotional nature knits not 
only all men, but all sentient creation, into one kind ; and 
the doctrine of Ahims;i, not a more negative injunction to 
refrain fiom injury of sentient creatures, but active sympathy, 
karun.a, fellow-feeling, and love to all living things is based 
on this oneness of nature so far as our capacity to feel, 
suffer and enjoy is concerned. Feeling and emotion are more 
deep-seated than intellect and will, that is why the Taittiriya- 
Upanishad makes Anandamaya the innermost Koaa or 
vestment of the self, When our feelings are roused, or 
the emotions disturbed, wc are far more profoundly, deeply, 
and widely affected than when our minds are excited in other 
dircctioDS ; and if wc can become emotionally unaesthetic 
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and thereby excluded from the life of feeling, harsh as well 
as tender, the primary value of life and its chief main* spring 
would be withdrawn. 

The primary emotions which arc a part of our constitu- 
tion undergo considerable modification in the course of life 
and experience. In civilized life we learn to control and 
modify the typical bodily symptoms of our mental states ; 
in general the expressive movements getting reduced as one 
grows older, and more educated and cultured. Organisation 
marks the development of mental life in all its aspects. As 
simple sensations are built up into the complex structure of 
our knowledge, and as the primitive impulses and reflexes 
are organised into a coherent system of purposes in the sphere 
of conduct, so our primary feelings and emotions, divested of 
their grosser bodily features, are organised round the various 
objects that excite them. Such is the nature of fjiendship 
and love, patriotism and religious devotion. If we did not 
possess a dor^p affective and emotional nature, we would be 
incapable of these fine sentiments ; and who can deny their 
supreme valnc in the sphere of conduct and as the main- 
springs of most of our actions ? 

Another way of looking at the thing is to regard the 
whole process of mental development as one of Substitution 
or Sublimation. The finer emotions which are the main- stay 
of all Art, Poetry, Music, Religion and Mora!:, are the result 
of such a development, (bmdhi’s Satyagraha as a moral 
motive is nothing but a toned-down form of anger. And 
‘love of God* is nothing but an etherialiscd form of the gross 
passion of love with which every living being is endowed. 
If man did not possess a deep-seated affective and emotional 
nature, he would be incapable of finer emotions, and incapable 
of the higher life of art, morality and religion, of which the 
finer emotions are the mainstay. 
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While European philosophers generally regard the mind 
as soul, taking feeling and the emotions together with 
‘intellect’ and ‘will* as part of the inherent constitution of the 
self, Indian philosophy is more thorough-going in its analysis ; 
and regards the entire mind with its equipment of iritellotctual 
and other faculties as part of the not-self; the Self, Pnrnsha op 
Atman being only the conscious subject or experient. In this 
Sankhya and Vedanta almost entirely agroe, differing from 
the Vaisoshika school who regard knowledge, pleasure, pain 
etc. as qimas or attributes of the self. All action and agomjy 
belong to the not-self; thn Atman being only a witness, 
perceivor, or exponent of ever\’thing that takes place. In thn 
Sankhya analysis of Reality, we have two oontrastoil or oppo- 
sed entites; viz.. Pnrnsha and Prakriti; ami nil nctivity belongs 
to the latter only. Prakriti is not m«re matter or mns=; hut 
essentially energy. Tt is dyn.amic in its constitution, being 
nothing but the concrete manifestation of the different varie- 
ties of action or force represented by the three Ounns of Sattva. 
Rajas and Tamas. The nimas are not ‘qualities’ or attribu- 
tes of anything, hut constituents of Prakriti and her products. 
Everything in the phenomenal or object-world is determined 
by the combined influence of the three gunas acting together 
or severally. Spirit is entirely free from the gnnas and their 
effects, being purely passive and inactive in essence. Sattva, 
rajas and tamas represent Prakriti in one or another of her 
aspects which have become predom in ant for the time being. 
They are the essential conditions of all existing things except 
spirit; and inseparable from the things themselves. Sattva 
accounts for pleasure, modesty, satisfaction, rectitude, wisdom, 
clemency, in everything— whatever is elevating, soothing 
efficient and smooth-working in objects. Rajas when predo- 
minant gives ri^e to pain energy, change, motion, sorrow, 
trouble enmity, violence, abuse, envy, cruelty— all that is excit- 
ing,: disturbing, impelling or stimulating in things. Tamas 
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is rosponsiblo for all confusion, rest, retiirdatiion, inhibition, 
inertia, darkness, ionorancj, sleep, fear, timidity, iiilideliiy 
dishonestly, avarice, insensibilitiy, laziness, stupidity, downward 
tendency, in all objects. Sattva and by themselves 

are not active forces, Rajas being the sole disturbing or 
dynamic factor that .accounts for all changes in phenomena. 
Unless inllucuccd hy Sattva l^ads to peace, joy, quie- 

tude equanimity and equilibrium and Tainas to stagnation, 
inertia, weakness, lassitude and lesisUncc. Only when combi- 
netl with liajas, Sattva and I amas exhibit their respective iii- 
llucnccs for "•»<»! or evil. 'I'ho three gun is never act singly, 
but. id\\ays in combination with eacli other. They are inter- 
mingloil in every thing and everywhere; and the nature of each 
gnii i is modified by it.s combiriati in with th(3 others. The three 
gunas so diiferont iti their etfects, and often opposed to one 
anotiier — m their tendencies and results, cooperate in achieving 
a conimmi ohj^M;t, like the oil, wick .ami flame in a lamp combi' 
niiig to giv(3 heat and light. L'his common obji*ct i'l tiie life 
and libeity of spirit, 'rin^ diversity and modifi(;at.ion in what 
is origin.illy uniform and homogeneous, viz, the avyakta, are 
1)1 ought about by the ditferent influences of the three gunas 
that form the essential emstituenta of Prakriti. To bring .about 
change, modification or evolution is the fundamental nature of 
the gunas which can never he at rest, and owing to their 
inci'ssant activity arisi s their comhimitioii in different {iropor- 
tions, or their preponderciice over one anoiher in ditferent 
objects; and this accounts for the evolution of Prakriti which 
gives rise to the world-process or samsara. 

Roganled from the subjective or atfectivo point of view, 
Salta, Kajas and IVmas are nothing but Suklia, duhklm and 
nil ilia, rcspeoiively. But these are not characteristics of 
purnsha, but only of the object — not-self ; and spirit is made 
subject to them through his erroneous idoiitiiicalion with 
what is not his true self, and through ignoiance of his own 
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true nature. In Sankhya-Yoga what we are accustomed to 
regard hs subjective and objective from the European ])oinb 
of view, the inner and outer aspects of things, do not form 
two diilerent orders of things entirely different in kind, as in 
Descartes ; but they proceed from one and the same source. 
Consequently, the Kgo and the material world do not differ 
altogether in nature from one another, both being products 
of the three gunas. What appears from within as tho worM 
of ideas appears outside as the world of matter. In the outer 
world we have all t he grounds of our inner experiences, cogni- 
tive, emotional and conative. The changes »>f the external work! 
are translated into our ideas and feelings. Thus, the tanma- 
traa are spoken of as endowcMl with feelings. They are the 
subtle essences that issue fn»m Mula-Prakriti in its third 
stag(3 of evolution, 'fhey are nob mere atoms of matter like 
the Vniseshika Parainanus •, but contain within themselves 
particular qualities in virtue of which they appear as pleasant, 
unpleasant or ])assive to us. All states of the mind are due to 
the operation of t-ho three gunas, every state involving all the 
gunas, whose effects are op])osed to one another. 1'heir con- 
trariety bccomos marked with the development of mental life ; 
when the gunas abide in different proportions in all the 
mental states. 

Sankhya-Yoga, like all other schools of Indian Philosophy 
is (essentially practical in outlook and aim. Philosofihy in 
India is not mere speculation undertaken to satisfy the 
theoretic curiosity of the mind as to the nature of Reality in 
general, but is the result of an attempt to solve the problems 
of life. I'his problem is always conceived as a problem of 
evil. I.ife or Sarnsara is full of evj|, pain, sorrow and misery ; 
and unless one realises this and desires to free hintself from 
the essential and inherent evils of worldly life ; that is, unless 
one ])Osscssos both Vaii.igya and Mumukshutva, one is not fit 
to undertake philosophical studies or qualified to succeed in 
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his umiertaking. From this point of view the Saiikhya is 
more inetaphysioiil than the Yoga which is solely interested 
in the practical ways of attaining the goal of final emanci- 
pation. 

The Suinmum 6onum the ultimate aim of all philo- 
sophical eiidoavoiir. the supreme Purushatva of life, is Kai- 
valya, nioksha, or freedom from all kinds of sin. suffering 
and evil to which all worldly life is subject ; and in Sankhya, 
this freedom is to be attained by separating oneself from the 
operations of Prakriti and her gunas. Kapila, out of his 
supreme wisdofn and mercy, taught the world the ways of 
prakriti in subjecting mankind to her three-fold bonds in 
order to reveal to men the only means of freeing themselves 
from her bonds ; for, though her workings are eternal, when 
once her nature is fully undorst<iod and she has been truly 
known by the enlightenend individual, Prakriti ceases her 
operations so far as he is concerned. She unwinds and 
withdraws her bonds ainl finally disappears from his view. 
The Siinkhya-kdrUcafi b' gin by setting forth the threefold 
nature of evil that besets all life and its incradicability by 
the ordinary means known in worldly experience. 

The three kinds of suffering are 1. Adhyatmika, intrinsic 
or individual and subjective 2. Adhibhautika, extrinsic, or 
natural and objective and Adhi-Oaivika, supernatural. 
To the first class bi long all troubles arising in one’s own 
body or mind ; illness, sorrow, disappointment etc., one’s 
worries and yearnings, follies, negligence, diseases and acci- 
dents. 'I'he second class arise from external causes, from 
men and animats, climate and other environmental factors. 
The third class have their source beyond the realm of ordi. 
nary nature, to unseen forces, like earthquakes, pestilences, 
etc. 

The complete freedom of the individual from all suffer- 
ing can be achieved only by a knowledge of that Reality 
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which is the source of those evils ; siul this the Sankhya 
j)i oft Srios ttj leach. It is ignorance of the external nature 
that, siirrouiidfl us that is the true cause of all suffering \ and 
|>hiIost)phical study ah)ne can roinove this ignoranoe. Worldly 
eiijoynieiit (bhog:i\ wealth (Artha), and religious merit 
(Dharinn), are only relative goods — more means to some other 
good. Kfiivalya, or final release from all evil and suffering, 
is the only thing of ultiinato value (Parama Purusharfcha). 
^I herelore, it ought to ho the chief conctTii of the intelligent 
man. Indian jjhilosojihy starts hy stating the problem of 
life as one of evil only to find u solution for the probbrni. 
7l/()/rsAa or is always eonceived as a condition that 

is entirely free from all evil, pain and sulfering. It is a 
positive slate of everlasting freedom and happiness; aod 
there is no pessimism in this. 

'riie Sankliya conception of spirit and its relation to 
I'rakriti is vital to llio whole scheme of Mankhva lithics and 
Balv.Mtion. Spirit is a distinct category standing over against 
the nnconscious, nn-intelligent Prnkriti and her jiroduct^ that 
constitiit.0 the visible and invisible external world. 'Phe 
latter is a vast system of causes and effects, orderly a»'.d 
purposive, of emlless adaptatitni of means and ends, but 
entirely nnconscious ; therefore, presupposing a conscious 
agent and experient. IVakriti and her elfocis I'xist only for 
the life and enjoyment (bhoga) of spirit, who ahiue is capable 
of a]»prehending plea.snre and pain. Spirit is dilforenb from 
Prakriti in being devoid of the gunas ; and he is not an aggre- 
gate or com|)Ound, like Prakriti, but single, simple, one and 
indivisblc. His unity and simplicity are duo to his possej.aing 
the only attribute of consciousness (Chit-Chetana). S[)irit is 
nothing hut pure consciousm'ss, evory thing else that belongs to 
onr innor nature according to p'.ychology being assigned in 
Sankliya to one or other of Prakriti’s products. Spirit is the 
agent, director, or controller of the forces of Prakriti — as in 
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the world, cars etc., do not steer themselves of their own accord, 
but require an intelligent driver or pilot to direct and regulate 
their movements, so blind nature requires conscious spirit to 
guide her processes and functions. Spirit is the sole experi. 
ent (bhokta) kiiower, possessor, perceiver and enjoycr of every, 
thing that exists and takes place. Everything exists and takes 
place for his sake ; they being incomplete and meaningless 
without him. 

Prakriti*s purpose in undergoing evolution and unfolding 
the world-process is twofold; viz., to provide both for the 
worldly life (bhoga) of spirit, and also for his final release and 
separation from that life (apavarga-Kaivalya). The latter is 
the final or ultimate purpose of a‘l the evolutionary processes 
undergone by Prakriti. It cann it be the salvation of Nature 
or her products — they do not require to be saved or freed from 
anything. The salvation of Spirit alone is the outcome and 
supreme end of all natural processes. 

Beside the fact that spirit according to Sankhya is entirely 
devoid of, and unaffected by the three gunas, we must note 
that he is a Viveki\ or possesses, the capacity to discriminate 
the real from the unreal; he is the permanent subject or knower. 
Prakriti and her products being always Vishayas or objects 
— things to be known, possessed or enjoyed by someone else. 
Spirit also possesses individuality^ he is a thing- in.himaelf, 
self-existing, and an end-to.himself; whereas Prakriti and her 
products arc common (samanya); not the exclusive objects of 
any one pirticular person; but of all living beings. Finally, 
spirit does not cause or produce anything. While Sankhya, 
like Vedanta, regards spirit as infinite in magnitude (vibhu), 
it differs from the latter in believing in a plurality of spirits. 
It is a consequence of his being devoid of the gunas that spirit 
is only a witness or perceiver (Sakshi); he is entirely passive 
and not active — being the passive B|)ectator of all the changes 
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and actions that take place in the outer world ; himself inac- 
tive Mnd unchan^in^, Hpirit does not mix or compound with 
anything. Like the umpire in a game, he does not take part 
in any activity, standing neutral and inditferont to all pheno- 
menal interplay, never entering into or taking part in the fray 
that always goes on around him. 

It is an important Saukhya doctrine that spirit cannot act 
(itkarta), and cannot he an agent, that he never acts, or 
prompts anything ; Prakrit! being the sole source of all activity 
and change, 'rinii, how to account for our desires and volitions 
from which spring all our joys and sorrows V — this mixed life* of 
samsfira y Tho Sunkliya answer is that the common belief 
that spirit wills and acts is due to tho confusion between self 
and noLself, duo to the erroneous transfer of the attributes of 
Prakriti and purusha to caeJi other. 'J'o regard spirit as active, 
or as undergoing changes like birth, growth, disease anfl death 
is a popular error due to this confusion ; like regarding the 
mind and its faculties to be conscious is an error of Kurop'iin 
Psychology due to tho same confusion. 'I'his erroneous transfer 
of each others attributes and the consoqmmt confusion and 
false beliefs (adhyasa ami aviveka) are duo to tho very close and 
intimate association of spirit and PraUriti in worldly life, and 
so long as one is subject to them, suffering and evil are 
inevitable ; and the inquiry into right knowledge is undertaken 
in Sankhya in ordor to teach mankind Viveka or the knowledge 
as to what really belongs to Spirit and Nature respectively, 
and what their true natures are. In this lies the true road to 
one’s salvation. 

Spirit, and Nature can never properly unite wirh one 
another. Their .flation is only one of proximity. The apparent 
agency of Spi'ifc aud his f.ilso transferance of the attributes of 
body ainl mind to himself are due to his proximity or close 
association, hut not the union, with Prakriti. “ I am aware 
is the only statement that spirit can make truly of himself. 
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When ho further says, “I will,’* *‘I wish,** *‘l desire,” or “I do” 
this or that, he is making a serious mistake. 

'rhe mixed life of Samsara (bhoga) that Nature affords 
spirit is the necessary experience and di.sciplino that the 
latter has to undergo; the bitter fruit, the taste of whicli makes 
him long lor freedom from worldly life, like an old rc'probato 
that has tired of the company of bawds. It is the same 
Piakriti that binds and enslaves spirit that can teach him 
wisdom also. As the former needs the latter to know and 
enjoy her beauty and make-up, so the latter m ods her to 
teach him the way of right knowledge and resignation. Si)irit*s 
purification and elevation can take place only by first contem- 
plating the drama of creation, and after taking p irt in the life 
of joy and misery. Prakriti alone affords the jiroper field of 
experience for spirit. The latter has first no knowloii'^e of 
good or evil, It is only after passing through the tiro of 
worldly experience, and after tasting the sweob and bitter 
fruits of Samsara that he is remlcrcd fit for Kaivalya or final 
emancipation. It is only after having had his fill of sensuous 
experiences, thereby realising tho true value of non- spiritual 
things, that he realises that they are not worth having •, and is 
finally led to return to his true nature and realize his true self. 

We have seen th<at the Pessimism of Sankhya is an initial 
and not final one. However full of evil life may be, it can bo 
overcome finally and completely ; and philosophical wisdom 
or Viveka is the sole means of final emancipation. It is only 
a knowledge of the true nature of oneself and of the Nature 
that surrounds us that can afford us the real inoiuis of 
overcoming all evil and finding ever-lasting peaco and 
happiness. 

The Sankhya, in common with other Indian systems, 
sup{K)rts the doctrines of Karma and transmigration of souls. 
It is based on an ethical viow of the universe — that of one 
eternal and universal law of Dharma, justice or righteousness, 
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governing the whole universe of mental moral and physical 
orders. 

In accordance with this conception, birth and death are 
only stages in tho eternal migration of the soul— samsam. 
The individual passes from birth to tirth taking various 
shapes and forms, as an actor puts on different garbs to act 
different parts, in accordance with his good or bad krama. 
W hat abides in the individual, bringing about these temporary 
external manifestations of bodily life are the Bhavas; subtle 
invisible changes worked into the subtla body by one’s actions 
good or bad. They consist in virtue, knowledge, resignation 
and power, and their opposites, vice, ignorance, attachment 
and weakness i and they constitute a set of conditions that 
have their origin in the changes or states of the intellect. 

While the Bhavas themselves exist only as subtle or 
invisible modifications of the inner body, the consequences 
of virtue, vice, etc , can only be felt and shown in a bodily 
state, and require a physical frame and natural environment 
for the exercise of the intellectual and other functions, as 
well as for affording the self full scope for experience in accor- 
dance with his Bhavas. Thus, virtue, vice, etc., produce 
appropriate bodily conditions ; the latter produce acts of vir- 
tue, vice, ete. — these, fresh bhavas and fresh bodily states, 
and so on, in a never-ending cycle, neither the bhSva.nor the 
bodily states being the orgin or the end of the series. 

What is the escape from this eternal round of causes and 
effects, this continuous and never-ending stream of life ? 
Right knowledge (viveka) is one of the effects of good karma; 
one of the bhavas j and viveka is the sole means of liberation 
in Sankhya as in Vedanta. When spirit is possessed of Right 
knowledge, the subtle body dissolves into its elements With 
the dissolution of the subtle-body, the dispositions of the intel- 
lect, the Bhavas, which are the seeds of future births, termi- 
nate, When a spirit has reached this stage, Prakrit!, so far 
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as he is concerned undergoes a process of involution, or 
PrakHiilaya. 

The Sankhya teaches U'^ the knovviedgo of the 25 Tattvaa 
that constitute reality in order that we may rid ourselves of 
the thieefolil evil that besets all life. It is the union of Spirit 
with the organs and organisms that Nature prepares for him 
which constitutes his bondage and the cause of all his suffering. 
Final freedom from all evil lies therefore in the sevi ranee of 
spirit anil Nature, in the dissolution of all the natural bonds 
and envelopments imposed on spirit by Prakriti ; like the intel- 
lect and the sense-organs. Spirit is bound to experience 
iinhappiiiesH of all sorts till iiis embodied existence or indivi- 
<]u:t]i(y ceases altogether. Evil and suffering are inherent 
ill all bodily life and worldly existence. Spirit’s own nature 
do(!K not contain anything evil, any sin, pain, or suffering, 
lie is nothing but pure thought or consciousness (chit). 
Bondage and suifering are entirely foreign to his nature. 
Birth, disease and de ith have their locus only in matter — in 
the not Self. But| matter being niiconscions, does not 
experience them. 'rh'Tefore, it is only by a false transference 
to himself of what does not properly belong to himself that 
spirit comes to think that he is bound, that he acts, enjoys, 
or suffers. It is the aim of Saiikliya philosophy to remove 
this basic ignorance of mankind, the root-cause of all sin 
and .suneriiig. 

Spirit’s experience of pain, pleasure, etc., is due to his 
association with the intellect and other products of Prakriti. 
Decay, death and suffering aie the inevitable concomitants of 
the latter. Sutferiug and evil are inseparable from bodily 
connection ; and when spirit is separated from body (and 
mind), all susceptibility for suffering ceases. 

Eaivalya or freedom is suinething inherent to the proper 
being of Purusha. Spirit is eternally free. If freedom is a 
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stato to be achievod by some means, like the grace of God, 
it cannot be ever-lasting. Iho ordinary view that bondage 
and suffering belong to spirit is due to a confusion between 
Nature and spirit. Spirit can be said to be bound only in a 
relative, and not in an absolute sense. It is only Prakrit! that 
evolves, gets bound by her own gunas, migrates from one 
form to another (samsara) and unbinds herself by a process of 
involution. Spirit is only the passive spectator of the whole 
show. 

Kaivalya is the termination of all finitude and individua- 
lity, the consciousness that one is different from others and 
opposed in interest to them. It is the realisation oi the. ideal 
of abheda, absolute equality and non-diff'erenco among all 
sentient beings. In it, one realises “I am not ” ; and that 
“nothing is mine”, 'Hie individualised self, circumscribed by 
Ahamkdra has dropped out; and the self-regarding sentiments, 
self approbation, pride, envy and emulation, passion and 
suffering are rendered impossible in this state. When one 
has disowned all agency and proprietorship, there is no limita- 
tion and bondage of any kind. 

According to Sankhya, the following are the characteristics 
of a released spirit : — 1, Ho is a mere spectator ; no longer 
imagining that ho is a participant in the drama of life. 
2. Tie is at leisure ; quite free of all passions and affections, 
and with nothing to gain or to achieve. 3. He has nothing 
to do, having attained the 8\f,mmum bonum, 4. He is quite 
at ease ; perfectly happy, as ho is no more subject to the 
thrce-fold ills of life. When spirit has reached such a state. 
Nature has no further use for her finery and make-up ; there- 
fore, she discards them ; puts an end to her produtcive 
functions ; withdraws her sevenfold attractions or intelloctiial 
creations, leaving behind only the one that docs not bind. 
?*hc completely effaces herself by withdrawing herself from 
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the liberated spirit’s view. S&pirit is indifferent saying ; 
"I have seen her*’ ; and Nature desists saying, ‘*He has seen 
me” ; and there is no purpose to be served by their union 
hereafter. In these words, the Sankhya describes the final 
8e})aration of Prakriti and Puriisha, whose union is respon- 
sible for life and death, happiness and sorrow, and the ever- 
recurring processes of creation and destruction of the world. 
None of them have moaning or purpose after the divorce of 
Spirit from Nature. 

The moment spirit attains right knowledge, he really 
becomes free ; but Nature does not drop out altogether 
simultaneously. 'Phough freed from Nature’s bonds, spirit 
has to continue his embodied state till the end of his Natural 
life. The Rhavus that gave him the bodily frame at the 
commencement of his present lifo continue to op erate, and the 
])resent bodily life must be lived out to its natur il termination, 
like a top that has been set spinning. Causes that have 
already commenced to operate cannot be put a stop to in the 
middle. This is the condition of Jlvan-Mihkti ; in which 
the »S.iiikhya believes as well as Vediinta. “Free yet alive”, 
the Jivan-Mukta appears to live and move like others ; 
but he is really free and unattached to his medium and its 
vicissitudes ; and he becomes altogether free at the end of 
his natural life. 8uch a state is transcendental, being unlike 
anything in ordinary life and experience ; and cannot be 
described in terms of anything with which we are familiar. 

In adjudging the place of feeling, it is better to take the 
Jlvan-Mukti state rather than the Mukti state. The 
latter is transcendental, and beyond experience. But the 
former constitutes the ethical and spiritual ideal the goal of 
philosophical theory and practice. What place have feeling 
and the emotions in this htate t They have a place in it 
according to Vedanta ; but not according to Sankhya. Ananda 
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is a synonym for Atman in the Upanishads ; and bliss 
is an inhi-rent characteristic of the Self alon^ with Chit or 
con Hciouh ness. The Taitiiriya Upanishad ^ives a gradation 
of this bliss, according to the spiiitual advancement of the self, 
beginning with the maximuiii human standard of happiness, 
and leading up to the absolute bliss of Brahman. T'he happi- 
ness that finite individuals enjoy in the mixed life of Samsara 
is a fragment of this absolute bliss. If \vc read candiilly the 
characteristics of the Sthiiha-piajna, (Bhng>ivad-(xlta, 11, 
55-71) WG find that, while Sr'ikrishna n*peats and em- 
phasises the fact that the Jnaiii is absolutely indifferent to 
pleasure and pain, at the same time, ho makes it plain 

that it is only sensual feelings that he becouies iiidifferent 
to, as they only distract the mind and disturb its peai^c 
which is essential for the enjoyment of that inner bliss 

which is nothing but one’s own self Ihe freedom from 

sensory inpulsos and their distraction ensures that calmness 
and steadiness of the mind >Yhich raise it above all pain and 
suffering (II. 65) ^ and once that inner calm and peace of tho 
mind aie secured, the self enjoys infinite and mibounded 

happiness that is its own iuhorent attribute. Therefore, the 
ascetic disciplines that tho Ltird enjoins on the seeker after 
the Vedantic goal, and the absolute freedom from the feelings 
and the cinotioiis that he often insists upon as characteristics 
of M e Jiianl — tho nirdvandva h\e(i\ of the Gita are to be 
understood only to mean indifference to the ordinary pleasures 
and pains of the senses and freedom from the passions and 
excitements which life on the physical plane often jiluuges the 
mind into. Consequently ethical feelings, unselfishness, 
pity and compassion for suffering crealuics, brotherhood 
and sympathy have a place in the ideal life of the liberated 
soul (see Bhagavad-Qitci XII, 13. ), according to Vedanta, 
but not according t ) Sankhya, Bondage accoiding to 
Bankhya is bondage of the three gunas ^ and emancipation 
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of the self is einancipatiou from all fcclin;^ and emotion 
which are the etVecls of tiie gunas oiilyi and cuiisequeiitly 
have no place in Puriisha himself. He is pure conscious- 
ness in himself and nothing else. 

The Yoga system of Patafijali is not an independent philo- 
sophical school, but emdodies a course of practical discipline 
for the mind to reach the Sankhya goal of Kaival)a. 
Accoixling to Patafijali, mere philosophical knowledge or 
Viveka is not sufficient to ensure that Irecdom for V^iiriisha 
from the threefold miseries of life which S.inkhya sets out to 
obtain. 'J'hc eternal Samskaras of the mind and the habits 
of thought due to thorn are not got rid of at once when know- 
ledge of Prakriti and her ways and of the true nature of the 
self is attained. This hold of the mimi on spirit through its 
samskaras can be put an end to only by a course of {iractical 
discipline beginning with Pranayama and ending with 
Nirvikalpa samadhi. By this means the intellect is rendered 
fit lo reflect the true nature of spirit. Once this state is 
reached, the link that connects mind and Puriisha is severed ; 
and Kaivalya of the latter becomes an accomplished fact. 
Mind has dissolved into its Prakriti. 1 he graduated course 
of Sadhana outlined by Patahjali to realise this is not mere 
psychological discipline, but intemied to produce a bettor and 
higher order of ethical life than the ordinary life of the 
houso-holder. As the Yogi advances in siiiritnul life, he has 
gradually to give up many things that he considered of value 
hitherto, including all worldly pleasures, happiness and enjoy- 
ment. For thus only can the mind be altogether cleaned of 
its inherent impurities. 

All ordinary conduct is partly virtuous and partly vicious; 
and all bodily action involves some sin or impiirityi for it 
proceeds from the 5 kinds of klesas. 1. A vidya, the ascribing 
of consciousness to the intellect and regarding it as necessary 
to our happiness and well-being. 2. Asmita, the thinking 
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worldly objects and oxjieriences os belonging to us, all self- 
appropriation, egotism, Ahamkara. 3. Kaga, the attachment 
to pleasant objects due to self-appropriation. 4. Dvesha, 
aversion to unpleasant things due to the same cause and 5. 
Abhiiiivesa or the will-to-livc — ^the desire to continue one’s 
bodily existence and one’s association with the mind. etc. 
The first of those or Avidya is the primary klesa, from which 
the others more or less arise. The false identification of 
spirit with intellect is the root>cause of the former’s bondage 
and suffering. The Kle^s belong to the intellect, and goad 
ns to perform actions and undergo the consequent suffering. 
They follow us from life to life; and are not finally got rid of 
till emancipation is reached. 

Patanjnli regards Avidya as a positive state, consisting 
as it does in knowledge that is opposed to true or right 
knowledge. Ilegarding the ephemeral as eternal, the im- 
pure as pure, vices as virtue, the undesirable as desirable, 
is avidya. To the Yogi, every state of phenomenal existence 
is painful. Raga or attachment to sense-objects gives us only 
temporary pleasure ; for it soon turns to pain. Knjoyment 
never brings satisfaction, but plunges one more and more 
into sorrow. Again all enjoyment of pleasure involves pain 
in the form of aversion to pain. The latter is only due to 
previous experience of pain. The experience of pleasure and 
pain causes impressions on the mind ; and they, together with 
their associates give rise to the memory of pleasure and pain, 
which in its turn gives rise to desire and aversion, from which 
proceed actions, producing in turn fresh pleasure and pain 
and frosh impressions, memories ami attachments and so on, 
in a never-ending chain. 

From this it follows that a Yogi who wants to be entirely 
free ftom pain is anxious to avoid all so-called pleasures. He 
resembles the eye-ball in this respect. Even a fine fibre or 
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a particle of dust causes pain when it comes in contact with 
the cye-ball and not with other parts of the body. Similarly, 
all pleasures affect the Yogi and cause him nothing but pain. 
Ordinary man, on the other hand, constantly subject to 
pleasure and pain owing to their previously acquired Yasanas, 
and being subject to Avidya and having minds full of 
suffering, and not being free from feelings of I ” and 
“mine” as regards external objects, are constantly subject 
to the threefold suffering of worldly life. But the Yogi, 
contemplating himself and the world of living things thus 
subject to the eternal sway of pain, turns his mind to right 
knowledge and to the means of getting rid of all pain and 
suffering. 

Ahatiikara due to Avidya is the root-cause of bondage 
and suffering according to Sankhya-Yoga. It is also the 
cause of passions like anger, which arises when one is 
thwarted in the attainment of what one regards as objects 
of pleasure ; love of good living, vanity and self-assertion 
and the consequent conflict with fellow-men. All these have 
a tendency to lead us further and further away from our 
ethical goal, viz., the realisation of our true selves. (Das- 
(Jupta — “Indian Philosophy”) 

There are no followers of Sankhya philosophy as such 
in India to-day though there are many who keep up the 
practice of yoga as taught by Patanjali as an essential form of 
Sadhana in the realisation of one’s truo self. Sankhya, pure 
and simple, found itself unacceptable in India, partly owing 
to its pronounced atheism, and partly to its attributing to an 
unconscious and unintelligent external reality all the almighty 
powers which we are accustomed to ascribe to a living Qod. 
Nonetheless, in its rigorous analysis of our inner or mental 
constitution ; and in iis ascription of our psychic tendencies 
and cravings to a non-spiritual cause, and in trying to strip 
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Spirit cntiircly of everything but its pure light of consciousness, 
it is worthy of our serious regard. But in not including in 
that light, the light of joy or Ananda also it has made a 
serious mistake. 



I'he Place of feeling in Conduct in liauddha 
and Jaina philosophy. 

By 

HaRIMOUAN BhaT1'ACI1ARY7A. 

{Professor of Philosophy ^ Ashutosh Collet fe, Calcutta), 

Both the Baiidilhii ami the Jama systoniH of thought are 
jire* eminently ethiciil, aiming as they do, at the purity and 
glorification of the will and cfTurt of an individual that leads to 
his salvation. In neither of them is there any room for grace 
or election, but either of them claim the possibility of attaining 
this ultimate goal, this sumviiLm hoaum as the birth right 
of the individual even at the risk of being termed atheistic 
and heretical by the so called orthodox thought-s\ stems of 
In«lia. But even as ethical svsvems they differ, in a marked 
degree, in their conclusions as to the nature of conduct 
and its final goal as they follow from their mGtaphysic:il 
postulates and psychological background. While Buddhist 
ethical thought is marked by a thorough psychological analysis 
which would do honour to any modern system of psycholo- 
gical Ktliics, the Jaina makes much of the metaphysical 
as.'siimptions of the soul as conscious substance and of Karma 
as a niateii'd principle mysteriously affecting the soul, throwing 
psychological considerations to the background. Whatever 
the merits of a synthetic philosophy, either Eastern or Western, 
which claims to take an undifferentiated view^ of life and the 
iinivorso, it is a special pioblem for the nioderii mind, whose 
w'atch-wurd is the division of labour, to look at the different 
aspects of life in their proper perspective without confounding 
issues. Considered in tills light Budilhism seems to make a 
nearer approach to psychological Ethics than Jainism, nay, in 
some sense., than any other system of Indian thought. 

TML {. ~ 

Or- 
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Tn ('stiinatin^ t.hc fiinotion of feoling in condiiot in the 
Buddhist thought one would do well, lirst of all, to under- 
stand what exactly the Buddhist inemis by a psychological 
individual. The psychological individual is a complex of 
ndmit and rupa. The ndma is a collective term for 
all that is mind and im'ntal, and the rupa for physi- 
cal attributes, 'rho Buddhist psychologist further differentia- 
tes this ndma-rupa coiu])lcx, this psycho-physical whole of an 
individual into the five-fuld skandha or aggregate, viz., 
Rupa.Vedana, SamjTta, Saviskdra and Vijnuna, of which the 
Kupa-skandha is the organic basis for the Vedana, Sarajha 
and Vijnana skandhas, for affection or feeling, pcrceptiofi and 
conception respectively, to which the Saihskara skandha serves 
as the synthetic mental function which is at once a source of 
all conation and of coordination of all the other mental facul- 
ties. Thus the conscious life to the Buddhist is an indivisible 
whole in which wo can distinguish perception, feeling and will 
only logically, but not in an order of succession.' The objects 
of consciousiie.ss arc distinguished into tho objects of sense 
and ol)j(jetH of thought. Tho objects of sense are live : sight, 
sound, smell, taste and touch ; tho objiH^ts of thought are also 
five : (1) Gitta, mind, f2) Cetasika, mental properties, 
(3) Pasada rupa, sensible qualities and siikuma riipa, subtle 
qualities of the body, (4) Paiiiiitti, name, idea or concept and 
(.5) Nirvana. In Biiddliist psychology, however, we miss all 
explanation of how sensation is traiismutiMl into ideation 
excc|)t tho assumption that citta or mind which is both of 
tho nature of thing and thought, only does transform the 
one into the other, remindiug one of tho psycho-phy- 
siological myth invented by Descartes in his pineal gland. 
We have indued quite a lot of terms, like, vitakka, vichara Safei, 
anussati, patissati, saihpajafina, cetana, saficetana, samkappa, 


1. Atthasalini. Pp. 143-44. 
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and the rest, indicating how the Buddhist Introspective 
psychology had an incipient or inchoate conception of the 
ideational processes of judging, comj)aring, remembering, 
mental alertness, even attention, and volitional and concen. 
trative consciousness ; but wo do not meet with any closer 
analysis of the intellectual process, which in rnodeni Kuropean 
psychology, has been called represen tivtivo or re- representative 
cognition^ or ideation, exce]}b reference to the general con- 
cept of Vijftana which stands for any ‘awareness of mind* 
no matter how general or abstract the content. 

Corning to the psychology of will, hoivever, one would 
notice that the Jiudliliist strikes the key note to all psycho- 
logical ethics when he makes will not only a fiindamipnt il of 
conscious life along with its other fundamentals of cognition 
and affection, but also the basic and dominant element which 
determines and co-ordinates the rest. The concept of 
saihskiira according to both Childers and Mrs. Rhys Davids 
is comprehensive enough to include the c^native and co- 
ordinating function of the will. One also finds in Buddhist 
literature, in Dhaiuma sanigaih, for instance, the clear 
demarcation between psychological will and the will of ethical 
implication, Chando and viriyam, desire and effort con- 
sidered psychologically, are ethically neutral, but in their 
ethical evaluation, they assume a now mi^aiiing and content, 
as they arc directed towards lower or higher pursuits. The 
Buddhists thus emphasise will or conation as the central 
fact of mental life and it redountls no little credit to their psy- 
chological genius when we find that some of the eminent 
British psycliologists of to-day have come to realise the same 
central fact, 'i'he old European psycliologists up to John Locke 
were busy with thoir description of the mechanism of sense ; 

2, Cf. Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Buddhism & Buddhist Psy- 
chology, 
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it was perhaps Schopenhauer who first recoijfnised the 
‘‘(lynamics of consciousness” the siipn'inacy of will in the 
economy of mental life, in his allegiance to Kanl/s Practical 
Konson. But a far closer psychological analysis has led 
Professors Alexander and Me Doiigall to stress the basic and 
dominant character of ciination in all mental life.* 

Consistently with the empirical and scieni i^c satndpoint, 
Buddhist paychologyj too, makes no assumption of a psyche 
as the perdiiring conscious entity, but states that the 
l-consciousness is an event .among other events in the chain 
of causation resulting in and supporting what is called an 
empirical individual. The famous Buddhist doctrine of 
PratitA’asamutprida or dependent origination explains life 
and the universe as a network of causes and iff' cts, moving 
in the direct as well as in tluj reverse i)rder, the first link 
in the chain being ignorance, and the last, sufferini?, when 
it moves in tho progressive order of evolution, and in the 
retrograde order, life, world and suffering shrived back into 
nothingnCi;<s, paving the way to Nii vfina, by lh«». grailual d«*s- 
triictioii of tiic chain of originaiing causes begiiiniug from 
ignorance. In tbo series of twelve caii>es or nifJunaSy the 
only assumpLi«>n that the Buddhist makes, for all scientific 
explanation must make aii assumption, is that of Ignorance 
{Avidyri) which imparts, as it were, a siarting push to the 
rolling of life and existence giving rise in succ- ssion to 
SarhskaraH, or misconceptions, vijiifina or consciousness of self, 
n:inia-ru)ja, mind and body, the Sadayatana, the six senses 
including mind., spassa, contact, vodanri, eniocii)ii, Tanha, 
craving or desire, n])ad.ina, clinging or attachment, hhava 

3. Alexander’s Paper in British Juurnal of Bsychology 
191 1, P. 244. Me DougalPs paper on “Purposive or Mecha- 
nic.d Ps^cholog)’* in Vsycholoyical Review, 1923. P 18S.; also 
his Outline of Payrhology, 
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birth, jati, rebirth and jaramarana, old age and death. The 
strong ethical ground -tone which vibrates throughout 
Buddhist Psychology is characteristic of P>uddhist tiiought 
which is ethical before anything else. Pledged as it is to 
the scientific attitude the Buddhist would not allow in his 
scheme of existence anything which is uncaused ; but with- 
out bothering jibout the metaphysical problem of the nature 
and origin of Ignorance, it assumes it as the beginningless 
starting cause of the whole show. 

Our empirical existence is grounded in our ‘will to live* 
which carries with it the iinpli::ation of its negation which 
is another name for Nirvana. Hut the will which is the 
ruling principle of life has for its co-efficients feeling and 
intellect. Now the will may be said to be at once the master 
and slave to feeling and intelh'Ct. So long as ignorance has 
its full plav and is not dissipated by saving knowledge, the 
will manifests itself in perception or cognition, but before it 
issues forth in conative reaction it is already tinged with 
ved(wa or feeling and emotion. In its lower form feel- 
ing is only unregeiifrate impulse, craving or tanka, while 
rationalised Tanka is desire ; and it is the tanka and desire, 
with the help of the upadana that move the will and 
bring about the >vorld of existence with its suffering. I'he 
Law of Karma as an informing principle functions like 
the warp which receives the woof of our acts physical, 
biological and psychical, which make up our existence as an 
individual. Individuality is the ‘seat of sulfering and appa- 
ratus for bondage, and the aim of right effort or conduct is 
to dissolve the individuality. Hut the dissolution of indivi- 
duality consists in the regeneration of the will by prajua, 
right thinking or enlightenment which elevates and edihes 
its feeling-co-efficient. The feeling-co-efficient of the will 
then ceases to function as passions and desires of the lower 
type under vijnana and fails to produce moha or illusion. 
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It then no longer directs the will to pr<'diice cfiFecta for the 
individual which entail retribution, but is itself so controlled 
by the will that the acts become free from aaravas and 
productive of well-being and are therefore called good. Good 
acts arc thus the results of the will which is no longer a 
slave to tanltUf but has overmastered it. They are now 
marked by alobha, absence of lust, adveaa, absence of hatred, 
and amoha, absence of delusion, and are directed towards tho 
production of happiness, not of tho individual but of the 
world at large. 

Conduct has been broadly distinguished into two classes, 
aeeording to its spring and result. When it springs out of 
uiisplfishnoss and issues forth in acts of love and coni])as8ion, 
it is called conduct of well being and wIk u it rises out of 
egoism and results in acts of malice etc. it is called conduct 
of ill-boing. The Buddhist gives various enumorationa of 
the two tyjies of conduct, sometimes enti ring into their very 
minute details and sometimes only laying down the piinciplos 
which underlie all possible varieties of the two t)pcs of 
conduct. And it is interesting to note ihat the early I'uddhist 
codes of duties agree, in all essentials, with those of tho 
upanisads and the Gita, showing how the Buddhist and the 
Hindu were unable to outgrow at loai^t tho common tiaili- 
tion of Indian moral life. 

Now we nniy fairly he said to be in a position to gauge 
tho function and value of feeding in ethical life according to 
the I'uddhist. 'ihe Buddhist analysis of a state of conscious- 
ness reveals that it is never a state of consciousness, qua 
oonsoiousiK’ss ; it is always either good, bad or indidcrent 
wiih relerenco to its eifect. I tie good if its effect is well-being, 
when we have suhha, it is bad if its effect is ill-being, when 
we have duhkha^ and it is indifferent if its effect is neither 
and wo have neutrally toned feeding. Nirvana is the absolute 
well-being or happiness at which only a fow of the creatures 
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can aspire. Nevertheless it ia true that all creatures strive 
after happiness in varying manners and degrees according 
to their growing moral and intolloctuni equipments. Psy- 
chical life being regarded by the Huddhist as an indivisible 
whole, none of the eleinonts, intidl.'otual, emotional and 
volitional is separable from the other two. The spring of 
action is never the blind f/iding of want totally unilluinined 
by intellect and iinregulateil by will, as the ordinary European 
ethical science based on the tripartite division of mental life 
asks us to suppose. The Buddhist spring of action is always 
feeling cum intellect and conation. It is of the lower or higher 
order according as it is illumined by intellect in increasing 
degrees and is regulated l)y more and more regulative will. 
An acti(ni to bt* good and to be better and better on an etliical 
scale uiu*'t have* its und -rlyiiig tanka tranamiitetl into higher 
and higher desin*. It ia tin* regeneration and not extirpation 
of desire, its ('xpansion such as to embrace the well-being or 
hap}iin(^ss of the whole conscious existence that consbitutoa the 
true ideal of Ijinidhist morality, mid not its narrovviug down 
to egoism, making it niore and more self-regarding and leas 
and less other-regarding. I'he moral will of the Binldhist is not 
the unfeeling blank will of Kant, but it is super saturated with 
the higher feelings and emotions of love and active sympathy 
for the entire universe. 

It is evident then that Buddhist ethics is for t!>c culture 
and not for curbing of emotions and desires, 'Fhc aim of 
conduct is to proiluce happiness or well-being, not of the 
individual but of the society at laigc, Buddhist Ethics is 
therefore utilitu’ian in its I'Utlouk, but unlike the utilitarianism 
of Bcntham which looks more to the outward constHjuonces of 
actions, it always attaches more value to their inner motive or 
spirit, wdiich, it thinks is discernible by reason or prajufi of the 
psychical iinlividnal and is therefore intnitiunistic as well.* 

4. Of. The Intuitional Utilitarianism of Sidgwick. 
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Another important question relevant to the snbjont is that of 
freeduiu which the Buddhist solves tn quite a scientific spirit. 
There ia the ])riuniple of Karma as the norm of the Universe 
and there is also the empirical self governed by that norm. 
The analysis of the empirical self into its qualities, the 
dhummas, the afiectinns, thinkings and willings and their 
samskaras or dispositions, is quite in keeping with psycholo- 
gical science with its limited sphere. Within the sphere of 
scientific psNchology which describes the rise, growth and 
devLdopmeiit of psychoses and traces causal connection 
amongst them, Uetcrrninism roigiia supreme. Bub the 
marked peculiarity of the Buddhist psychological Ethics is 
that it has on the one side provided for limited freedom of 
human actions, and on the other, has saved them from 
Iiuh terminisiu which r(‘g!irds free will as an unpredictable 
fiirce that alters or undoes the orderly working of the mind. 
Under the law of Karma the empirical self is a growing expand- 
ing and evolving process of psychoses whoso ])reHent is 
determined indeed by the past, but whose future remains 
open and is created by the new direction of the will. The 
do berm illation of the present by the past, however, is not 
a ])iircly mechanical process, the present, though it accords 
with the past, and thus en'-ures continuity with it, yot is 
not the only possible result of it ; for the suggestion in the 
Anguttara NiUaya® as to tho character of the rewMird to be 
won by the deeds of man unmistakably points at least to the 
limited contingency rather than to the iron necessity of 
human actions. On the other hand ihe Buddhist avoids the 
Borgsonian Indeterminism of the human will, in so far as he 
is careful to assert the orderliness <>f the natural world by 
int aus of tho Law uf Karma and yet provides for spiritual 
growth, which, when it has attained the highest form, prajiia* 


5. Anguttara Nikaya 111. 99. 
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paramita, can overcome and transcend Karma, and reach 
beyond good and evil, but can enjoy the highent bliss. 

The psychological position of the Jaina presents, however, a 
did'erent picture of the life and activity of the soul in its rela- 
tion to the world, 'fhe Jaina holds to an unmitigated dualistic 
or rather pluralistic metaphysics in which his psychological 
tenets arc grounded and which also colours his ethical conclu- 
sions. Lie divides the whole of existence into the Jiva and 
the Ajiva, soul and non-soul. The Jiva or Soul is the eternal 
spiritual substance which is not one but many and whose 
essence is pure consciousness. The Ajiva or non-soul which 
is fivefold, consisting of Dharma, Adharma, Akasa, Kala 
and Pudgala is characterised by unconsciousness. The 
soul is the subject, and as such is the jhata, bhokta and 
karta, the knower, enjoyer and doer, and the non-soul is the 
object of reactions of the soul, of its thinkings, feelings and 
willings. Of the five kinds of the non-soul Dharma the 
principle of motion, Adharma, the principle of rest, Akasa, 
the condition of existence of bodies and Kala, the condition 
of persistent process and duration are all amurta or formless 
and the fifth one, l^idgala, the basic maierial principle which 
underlie all that is perceptible by the senses, the sense-organs, 
the physical mind, the various kinds of bodies, and the 
Kamas is murta or with form. Things that we perceive 
are composed of gross matter^ but there is also subtle matter, 
beyond the roach of our senses, which is transformed into the 
different kinds of Karma. These five categories of non-soul 
GoiiStitute the limited world of objects or Loka beyond which 
there is the unlimited or immeasurable called the Aloka^ the 
abode of the liberated soul. The psychological life which 
belongs to the ordinary mundane soul consists in its constant 
commerce with this world of Loku, which it transcends in its 
supra-mundaiie existence. 

Now without entering into further metaphysical 
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detiiils of tho Jaina system of thought wo would do 
well to analyse its conception of the psychological soul. 
The soul of tho Jaina is a substaiico (l)ravya) and as such 
it, as all substance, is charactorisod by the a8}n'cts of ponna- 
nonco, influx and change of its qualities. It is tijercf'oro some* 
thing pel nianent in the midst of changes ( parinami nitya ) 
a unity in difference, and maintains its psychical unity and 
reality in and through its qualities and mollifications (par- 
yayas), its feelings, thinkings and willings. The Jaina does 
not conceive of the absolute distinction bctwecui tho substance 
and its attrihutos, like the Niiiyayika, nor does he identify 
the substance with its qualities like, tho Ihiddhist., so that his 
Soul is not intrinsically devoid of its consciousness and its 
modificat ions of thinking, feeling and Avilling which are only 
adventitious to it like tho Naiyayika’s soul, nor is it equated 
with the mere congeries of psychical states and processes, as 
is tlie case with the Bauddha. The mundane soul is in 
conhtant conjunction with karmic matter which as a retarding 
principle, has on the soul tho effect of su])pressing or at least 
crippling its conscious powers in difft?rent di giees, depending 
on the inti iisities of the retarding force and degrading it to 
the lowest type of conscious existence like that of tin* metals 
where there is only one sense of touch, until the highest type 
of consciousness or kovalujfiana is once more restored to the 
soul \vhon it becomes the siddhiitman. The Jaina is an out- 
aml-oiit dualist and leaves it an ojien question us to why and 
how the soul may have anything to do with the non-soul and 
stops short at tlic psychological point of view, accepting 
psychoses as facts resulting from an asHumed contact (yoga) be^. 
twoon the soul and the non-soul. This assumed contact is 
not, however, the explanation of psychical ])erceptioii, but only 
helps to remove the veil which covers the knowledge of the 
soul. 

According to Jaina metaphysics the jlvas in their uncon'- 
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taniinatcd state are really possessed of the characteristics 
of infinite knowledge, purity and bliss. But when they are 
thought of as entering into psychological relation with the 
objective worM, they become penetrated with karmic matter. 
Directly, however the jivas arc the causes of such bitava- 
karmuH or mental products only, as attachment, aversion etc ; 
and these bhuva karmm then lead to the jiroduction of 
Dravya karmas or material resultants which consist of 
particles of matter. 'I'ho upudana or substantial cause of 
the Dravya karmas is, therefore the pudgala or matter, and 
their nimiHa or iletermining cause is the Bhava Karina 
or that psychical condition of the jiva which renders it sus- 
ceplihle to the influx of dravya karma or material particle. 
Thus the jivas, though intrinsically unaffected by the fruits 
of the 1 )ravya or pudi^ala karmas and enjoying infinite bliss 
etc, ore, nevcu-tholess subject, as psychological cjiitres, to 
atlachment aversion, etc, and under the influence of these 
.<elf caused mental modifications th«)y become prepared for 
the inrush of pudgala which makes them enjoy sorrow and 
delight, ha|)pincs3 and misery.® The psychical life of the 
soul thus begins with its coiitaniinatinri by pudgala or karmic 
matter ; ii. is the bhava karmas in the shape of desires that 
give the starting push to the soul for its psychical voyage. 
The ^oul- substance, regarded as subject, being jniita, bhokta 
and kaita has the throe.fold form of consciousness, knowing, 
feeling and conation, but among the three aspects of the 
psychical life feeling (Iosya) is apparently the prior element 
which determines conation and knowledge. We do not got 
anything more of psychology in Jainism whose dominant 
interest is ethical. 

Moksa or deliverance is the highest goal of ethical life and 

6. Dravyasangraha ; verses 8 and 9 and Bruhmadeva’s 
commentary thereon. 
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consiFtB in regaining infinite knowledge, purity and bliss 
by the falling ofi of karma. It is to be attained through 
the iriratna or three jewels, viz. Samyak DarsaTia or right 
faith, samyak jTiana or right knowledge and samyak charitra 
or right conduct. With the attainment of these eniolive, in- 
tellectual and conntive eminences, the influences of the 
Ghiitiya or retarding karmas disappears of itself. The 
elaborate Jaina scheme of the bratas or vows and of the 
pari^ahas or troubles and sufferings and parisaliajayas or 
victories over them indicates that the ethical system of the 
Jaina is more rigorislic than that of the Buddhist. It is 
not regeneration but destruction of the life of feeling that 
commends itself to Jaina ethics. It looks upon privation as 
the highest good and pleasure as a source of sin and misery. 
Man’s whole endeavour must be directed to the attainment 
of complete independence of the feelings of pleasure and pain. 
True freedom consists in the stoic indifference to all the 
outer things which alone can make the soul absolutely self- 
determined. The life of coiiterriplntion and meditation has 
been recurninended as leading to the acquirement of strength 
enough for the fulfilling ofthe^rafas. But the jhyaiui (dhyana) 
of the Jaina is only a subsidiary process as compared with 
the jhyana of the Buddhist to whom it is the final concen- 
trative psychical process which ensures for the Buddhist 
perfect self-possession and complete tranquility which is 
Nirvana, And the Jaina has carried asceticism to such an 
extreme that he has recommended even suicide when the 
aspirant is found unable to resist passions and endure aus- 
terities necessary for salvation. 

In Saiukhya the Purusa is a transcendental conscious 
existence. In its real character it is nkarta and'abhokta 
and therefore it cannot be thought of as participating in feeling^ 
conation and intellection which constitute the life of the 
psychological self. The psychological self with its empirical 
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contents is an evolution of Prakriti which is material in 
principle. The Samkhya system commits itself to an unmi- 
tigated dualism between the self and the not-self, between 
subject and object. The objt^ct is not the self-differentiation 
of the subject, nor is the subject an immaneiital principle 
realising itself in and through the object. The empirical self 
really belongs to the object.world, for buddhi or intellect 
which is the emanating source of the empirical existimee, is 
itself an evolute of Prakriti, the other of the Purusa. 1'he 
Purusa is thun, in the language of the Jaina, an aparinaini^ 
nitya, an undifferentiated and undifferoubiating real, which 
has nothing to do with empirical existence. Hence baridha 
and rnoksa which belong to the ernpirioal or deniaterialised 
purusa ilo not affect the real self. Feelings, desires 
and emotions, intellection and volition, their mutual 
relation and particularly the problem of freedom which 
make up the psycho-ethical sphere have been relegated by 
the Samkhya system of thought to the realm of an inessen- 
tial excrescence of the purusa, with the result that Art, 
Religion and Morality which are the offshoots of emotion, 
int( llection and volition fail to receive the share of importance 
and recognition they deserve. 

Nor does the Yoga system ethically improve matters 
when it says that the life of the yogin is a long course of 
practical discipline undergone with a view to putting an end 
to the never-ending chain of the experiences of pleasure and 
pain giving rise in succession to mental and bodily impres- 
sions. memories of pleasure and pain, desires, aversions and 
actions which last again produce fresh pleasure and pain and 
so on. For even obviating the apparent logical paralogism 
involved in this so-called psychological analysis, we cannot 
save the yoga system from the common defect of the Saihkhya 
whose metaphysical postulates it accepts, viz, that of making 
the psycho-ethical life of the empirical self a mere unreal 
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sciiffulding of the transcendental purusa which it kicks off, 
so ROOD as it realises its true nature as pure consciousness. 

In the Vedanta, however, the dualism of the objective 
and the subjective, the Bhahman and the Atman, the cosmic 
and the psychic princi]ilea is overcome and we have a well- 
grounded mctiiphysic of morals. The Upanisads inaiiitain 
that Brahman is Atman, the Intinite is immanent in the 
finite. It is the inmost being of the universe and all its 
phenomena. What is real is one but differentiates into the 
many, 'fhe world of many is at once the pource of bondage 
and freedom to the finite soul. It is a source of bondage so 
long as the many stand out ns such and each of us clings to 
his individuality as an exclusive unit, as an ego sharply 
walled off from whatever is outside his physical, biological 
and psychical history. And this individualism, this egoity 
is the root of all that is morally bad and the truly good man 
is he who subordinates his individual and personal ends to 
universal and social ends — who realises the Infinite in the 
fijiite— who looks at things sub specie wtemitatis. The final 
goal of moral life is thus the realisation of the oneness with 
the universal consciousness whose essence is the highest and 
the fullest Bli.is or Ananda. Every individual, (everything 
that is, is a fragment of that Ananda whose full realisation is 
the lot only of the liberated. The liberated abdicates his 
narrow personal feelings and desires, his egoity and selfish- 
ness in favour of the highest Bliss .-or Ananda. Feelings, 
desires and emotions have a function and value in the ethical 
life of man in so fiir they, by their production of the opposite 
of what his intrisic nature longs for through them, suggest 
a transvaluation of all his ordinary values — a true and abiding 
satisfaction as against the partial and insufiScieut ones thoy 
entad. 'L'he ethical tenets of the Gita also agree in all fiuirs 
with those of the upanisads. The essentially good life of the 
Jiv’inmuJcta is the same as that of the Sthitaprajfia of the 
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Gita. Disinterested actions are advocated in both the 
Upanisads and the Gita, perhaps a little more enthusiastL 
cally in the latter. Both the upanisads and Gita also agree 
in their acceptance of the organic relation between the 
psychical aspects of man who is regarded as the complex of 
reason, emotion and will. The only point of did'crenco which 
seems to lie in their conception of muldi or ethical freedom, is 
one of degree and not of kind. The Gita makes salvation to 
consist in the union with the Godhead, the embodiment of 
wisdom, beauty and holiness, attainable by man who, 
though an integral whole of conscious existence, seems to 
work it out with occasional, apparent antagonism amongst 
his J liana, Bhakti and Karma aspects of his life. But the 
practical and religious tendencies which are incipient in the 
upanmds are made more emphatic in the Gita ; and the 
latter, in its conception of Burusottama (making all allowance 
for the controversy as to the cpicstion) unmistakably points to 
a personal God in whose grace or gift lies the salvation of 
man. 

If however, we are to take a purely scientific view of ethi- 
cal life, divince grace or intervention in the matter of man’s 
ultimate goal, as the upanisads and especially the Gita insists, 
can hardly have either logical or psychological justification. 
Both Buddhism and Jainism being humanistic in their out- 
look, holding man or the psychological individual as the 
supreme actor in the whole drama of life are rightly loath to 
introduce any deus ex mavhina. If liberation or ultimate 
freedom is something to be achi«.;ved and nut awarded, it must 
be left entirely with the human agent to achieve it by extra- 
ordinary psychical endeavours in their superlative degne. 
Both the Ihiddhist and the Jaina emphasise the supremacy of 
prajfia in the guidance and regulation of right conduct to 
save it from asrava which entangles man into the snare of 
karma. Karma, we repeat, has been given the supreme part 
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tu play ill the ethics of both, because both are averse to the 
supposition of a personal moral governor supervening on 
human affairs. But the Buddhist true to his genuinely scienti- 
fic attitude has displayed the greater ethical sagacity to 
conceive of the piinciple of Karma as the norm or moral order 
of the universe, while the Jaina makes a fettish of it, and 
degenerates it into crass pudgala, rendering it wholly un* 
intelligible as to how it can percolate into the conscious life 
of man. unless by the unwarranted assumption of something 
like the Pre-established llariunoy of Leibniz. 



The Place of Feeling in Conduct. 


Advaita. 

By 

Peof. M. Hiriyanna, M. A., 

Nearly all the Indian systems of philosophy teach, on 
their practical side, the necessity for cultivating miragya. 
The reasons assigned for its cultivation may vary in the 
different systems, hut they all agree that it is necessary. The 
need for it, so far us the Advaita is concerned, is clear from its 
inclusion in the fourfold aid to Brnhrna-knowlcdge set forth by 
Saiiikaia in the very beginning of his commentary on the 
Vedanta-sTitra* Now vairagya means dispassion or detach- 
ment from interest; and when wo take this along with another 
of the qualifications laid down as necessary for entering upon 
the life of a Vedantin, viz. discrimination between the eternal 
and the transient (nityanityavastu-viveka) with its emphasis 
on reason, it seems that feeling has no place in conduct 
according to the Advaita. The point that we have to consider 
is whether this conclusion is in consonance with the doctrine 
taken as a whole; and, if it is not, to find out what exactly is to 
be understood from vairagya. We shall consider the subject in 
two parts, as the discipline constituting the life of an Advaitin 
is broadly divisible in two stages. Before proceeding to 
this consideration, however, it is necessary to state clearly the 
seiisc in which the word ’feeling’ is used here. It is taken 
in the sense of feeling of value or interest which the conscious 
pursuit of an end always implies. I do not at present propose 
to ask in what other sense, if any, feeling is involved in 
conduct, and shall postpone what 1 have to say on this point 
to the close of the Paper* 
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I 

The chief means recommended for the cultivation uf 
vairagya in tlie earlier of the two stages referred to above 
is the adoption of the life of a householder. The underlying 
idea here is that dotachiiient cannot be achieved in the 
abstract, but only living in the midst of others and dischar- 
ging the manifold duties that devolve upon ono by doing so. 
'I'he activities of a householder are, generally speaking, three- 
fold: They include, in the first plac(.‘, what are described as 
satUiaTanadharmaa^ or duties common to all without 
distinction of class {vaima) or stage of life (usra/na) such as 
the practict' of kindiu^sa, forbearanco and charity. Next come 
those like fortitude and temperam'O that have reference to 
the self, and may be dcscribid ns duties of self-culture. 
Lastly, and for the most part, they consist of duties towards 
one's special environment which is conceived mainly, though 
not exclusively,* as social. They are, for example, duties 
like fighting for one's country and king in the case of a prince 
and hoapitalit} in the case of a householder. Being relative 
to the position which a person occupies in society, they arc nob 
binding on all ; but, within the respective limits of their 
refrrence. they arc quite obligatory and no one is allowed 
to choo^c from or change them at pleasure.^ In other words, 
they belong to the sphere of the hypothetical, and not to that 
of the categorical, imperative. 'Phe first and last of these 
sets of activities, which aim at helping others, necessarily 
involve a good deal of self-denial. The second kind of 
activities also lead to the same result, but by directly impo- 
sing restrictions in various ways on impulsive action. Neither 
form of activity, however, precludes the pursuit of what is 

1. Cuinfiare the significance of daily rites like the five 
mahd-yajHaa or ‘great sacrifices’. 

2. Except when one changes one's asrama. 
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termed abhyudaya or lower human values like rank and 
riches, provided it does not come into conflict with the chief 
aim of the discipline of this stage, viz. self-culture and 
social service. It is the chock upon selfish propensities im- 
plied in such discipline that is to be understood from vairatjyfi 
in this stage, and not a complete abandonment of interests. 
Even in the case of activities whose end is not personal, 
there is a pleasure which the agent feels in the thought of 
others’ good ; for otherwise h'* would not ch<)ose to labour 
for it. Hence feeling is not excluded from conduct in this 
stage. 

It may be said that, though the discipline of the 
hooseholder’s life as describ>Ml ah ive might not once have 
excludeil feeling from conduct, it does so now, because 
the conception varnaarama-dharmas h is since been totally 
transformed by llio teaching of th»MJi til* that whatever one 
does should be done without any thought of the result which 
may follow from it. 'Flus teaching may doubtless be taken to 
mean that duty should be ilone for its own sake, and that it 
should therefore be divorced from all interest. In that case 
there may be no room for feeling, in our sense of the term, in 
conduct. But, according to f^aiiikara vvith whose doctrine we 
are now concerned, disinterested activity, in the literal 
sense of the expression, is a psychological impossibility ; 
and to insist upon it in the name of morality is, as he observes 
to reduce life to a form of meaningless drudgery.^ There 
is accordingly no conflict between duty and interest ; and 

8. The Gltil Ideal is, no doubt, in theory the starting-point 
of advaitic discipline ; in practice, however, the house- 
holder’s ideal, as originally conceived, is retained as a 
concession to the weak. 

4. See e. g. com. on the Gita, iii. I — Yihitaaya karana- 
karanaych duhkha — matra-phala. 
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even deeds performed in the spirit of the Qitl teaching have 
in end, viz., sattva-mddhi, ‘the cleansing of the heart’ or 
*the purifying of the afFcoLions’. What is meant by the 
onunstd that all thought of fruits should be dismissed from 
one’s mind in the doing of duty is not that it should be 
emptied of all motive but that the diverse purposes of the 
deeds that fall to one's lot in life should be replaced hy one 
and the same end, viz. self-conquest or the moral improve- 
ment of the agent. There is thus an end hero as much as 
in the previous stage ; only it is of a highiu- typo, because it 
shuts out altogether the di'siro for inferior valines {aMiyudaya) 
and aims solely at subjective purification. Vaivtigya means 
hero the total abnegation ot such infiu'ior interests and 
not merely restraining one’s natural inclinations. 1 g thereby 
becomes much wider in its scope ; but yet, as it does not 
altogether exclu<le the ides of an end in which the agent 
is interesti'd, feeling will continue to have a place in 
the conduct of this stage also. 

It is necessary to dwell a little longer on the nature of 
this ideal for it may appear that, though it does not abolish 
all interest, the type of conduct (if we are to understaiul from 
it ‘moral conduct’ j which it signih s is anything but the best 
from the ethical standjioint. 'Phe Gita teaching applies to 
all kinds of deeds — self- regarding as well as other-regarding ; 
and the result of doing the latter also for the sake of 
sattv ’-suddhi will be to transfer the attention of the moral 
agent from their legitimate objects, viz. the persons and 
institutions whose interests they arc intended to serve. 
Nobody questions the importance of subjective purification 
in a scheme of moral discipline, but tho result of aiming at 
it in the Gila manner seems to exclude the social aim which 
is essential to all true ethical conduct It diverts the 
attention of the moral agent from others and concentrates 
it on his own bettennont. In fact, the emphasis on the 
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individual is a common charge brought against Hindu ethics 
in general and a<)vait:ic ethics in particular. In answering 
this objection it should be admitted that the Oita ideal does 
dismiss the social aim. But the dismissal of the social aim^ 
we should add, does not mean the dismissal of the social vuv) 
for, though the welfare of society as such ceases to motivate 
action, it is not excluded from the agent's mind. This is 
clear from the emphasis laid on 8va-dhari)ia in the Oita. 
Its teaching, as w(‘ all know, insists not only on acting 
without any desire for fruit in the sense explained abovp, but 
also on the performance of one’s own duties, i. e. duties of 
one's station in society.® It is explicitly stated® that their 
intrinsic character is of no conscfjuonce. and that it is thoir 
social signitieanco that alone matters. Since it is the ful- 
filment, at all hazards, of those duties on which the Oifa in- 
sists, it cannot be regarded as separating the individual from 
Bocict]^ It is true that doing everything for self-betterment 
implies that all altruistic deeds are reduced to the level of 
a moans instead of being regarded as ends in themselves. But 
that does uot make the activity less objective. 'Fhis aspect 
of the teaching becomes clear when we remember the alter- 
native phrase used by Saihkara for sattva-mddhi, viz. /sva- 
riirtfiam (‘for the sake of Cod’) which represents these duties 
as what one owes to God rather than to oneself. The train- 
ing seems, no doubt, to care only for the agent, but it does 
not really ignore the gain that should accruo to society by 
one’s membership of it. Its aim is not so much to take him 
away from society as beyond it. ’Fhe fact is that, according 
to the Gita, social and individual ends cannot bo completely 
reconciled ; and the atthmpt made to adjust them in the 
previous stage can, at best, result only in a sort of working 

5. See Samkara’s com. on ii. 31. 

6. iii. 35. 
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compiotnisc. It is with the purpose of removing the very 
possibility of collision between them that the Gita substitutes 
for the dual motive of the earlier stage the single one of self- 
culture, purging it at the same time of all taint that may 
arise from the simultaneous pursuit of material and such 
othc r lower interests. 

II 

The main aim in the second stage is to know the ultimate 
reality \ and its knowledge, as we shall see, will further alter 
the significance of dotachinent. The person that enters upon 
this stage, as we stated before, already possesses this know* 
ledge {viveka)t but it is mediate and will just suffice to 
indicate in a general way the direction in which advance is 
to be made for knowing that reality immediately. Ills pre- 
sent purpose is to achieve this end. In order that he may 
accomplish it the better, he assumes saiiinyasa which, like 
the other Usramas has its own duties, so that the practical 
part of the discipline does not conic to an end with its 
assumption. This stage again consists of two parts — one 
in which t-hc disciple is striving to realise his purpose 
{vividi^d-saihnyasa), and the other in which he has succee- 
ded in doing so {v%dvat'8amnyd8a)\ and wc shall consider 
each separately : 

(1) In regard to the former, we should first point out 
that the adoption of saihnyaifa nicaiis taking a vow of tion- 
injury (ahhaya) — a fact which shows that the Vedantic disciple 
cannot grow ublivioiis of his environment, by which term we 
have to understand not merely human society but the whole 
of living creation including the meanest thing that feels. 
}lut it may be thought that, though he may not ignore the 
existence of others, his attitude towards them is purely nega- 
tive and does not signify any positive striving for their sake. 
Even in the pessimistic schools of India which consider 
aloofness, or the isolation of the self from everything else, 
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to bo the ideal, the life of the saint is far from being self- 
centred ; but, however that may be, it is certainly not so in 
Advaita. The best proof of it is found in the conception of 
Brahman, or the ultimate reality to be realised here, as 
ananda or bliss. Since the Upanishads look upon all dis- 
tinction as the source of pain,^ this conception implies the 
oneness of Brahman with the whole of existence. It is this 
oneness then which the dis'siplo should now discover through 
his own experience, if he is to realise the highest reality ; 
and he cannot obviously do so by neglecting others. This 
shows that his attitude towards the environment cannot be 
negative. On the other hand, it necessitates the cultivation 
of universal love,^ not in the sense of love for others as others 
but as oneself, Mle that sees all beings in himself and himself 
in all beings — he will nob turn away from them.** Vairagya^ 
reaches its highest form here, and means the complete anni- 
hilation of egoistic interests implied in such love. That is, 
the aim here is not, as in the earlier stage, merely to seek 
for oneself an end which cannot come into conflict with that 
of others, but to transcend the very distinction between the 
self and the not-self. It may appear that the transcendvnee 
of this distinction, by eliminating all interests, will lead to 
the elimination of feeling from any conduct that may charac- 
terise the disciple thereafter. Such an objection can apply 
only to the culminating phase of the training, which wo 
shall presently consider. So far as its other phases are 
concerned, the disciple is aware of himself as pursuing an 
end, and ho therefore necessarily feels interested in it. 

(2) In none of the stages of discipline so far considered, 

7. Cf. Br : Up : I iv. 2 ; DvitlyMvai bhayam bhnvati 

8. The renunciation, signified by sailmydsa, refers only 
to the duties that are specific to the householder’s state. 

9 Jia. Up : 6. 
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w huse cotiiinon iiim is to further the growth of detachment, 
is the kind of life, which the advaitic disciple leads, bereft 
of t'itlicT altruistic activity or feeling. Wc have now to deal 
wilh the last phase of fruition or jivanmukti where that 
detachment has become poifect. Here, however, we can 
take into accouuL only the vyuttlidna or waking phase, for 
the other, viz, that of savnudhi or trance is exactly like 
videha-multi whoso conception is eschatological. The latter 

is, no doubt, in stiictm ss the hnal goal ; but wo are not 
concerned here with it, because it admittedly lies not only 
beyond the notions of right and wrong but also beyond all 
activity. There is not much to be stated in respect of this 
phase. The conduct of the previous phase heie becomes sponta- 
neous,^® That is, vivid wu-t^aumydsa is transformed into 
vidvatsaiiivydsa or aspiration is replaced by achievement. Una 
that has reached this state, the ideal stage, knows neither 
preferences nor exc’usions ; and everything is equally sacred 
to him— whether it be, in tho words of the Oita, ‘a cow or 
elephant or dog, the cultured Brahmin or the outcaste that 
feeds oil dogs.’ He now ceases to belong to any class or 
order and becoiius a citizen of tbc universe, as we might put 

it. The moral striving which marks tho lower stages is once 
for all left behind but the oliinination of stiife does not 
mean I he elimination of activity ns is abundantly shown, for 
example, by the kind of life that Sanikara himself led. 
Fruition does not mean rest.'* The activity, no doubt, is 
not directed towards any {lersonal end because in attaining 

10. Cf. NaisJearmya-ftiddhi iv. 69. 

11. V. 18. 

12. Veddnta-sutra, IV. i, 12. 

13. Sec Vidyaranya’s comment upon the expression 
uddalnhvsit occurring in Gita ix, 9 & xiv. 23 : PaUca- 
dasi vi. 272 ff. Cf. Ibid vii. 130. See also Qita iv. 34. 
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Brahman the sage has attained all. Kiitakaniasya ka s'prha. 
But still it cannot be regarded as di voiced from feeding, for 
it is inspired by his equal love for all, or his interest in the 
whole.^* The activity is, in fact, the concrete expression of 
that love. We may, if we like, suppose that it involves self- 
interest also ; only we should then boar in mind that it is 
not the egoistic, but the true or universal self that is meant. 
Vairayya does not accordingly mean the abolition of inter- 
ests but only the extinction of narrow egoism. Hence the 
present stage, like the previous ones is not bereft of cither 
activity or feeling. But both of them come to have a now 
meaning by reason of the complete knowledge that has been 
attained. 'Fhc one bccomos wholly impersonal, and the 
other is transformed into cosmic love. 

Ill 

It is time now to recur to the question alluded to in the 
beginnings viz. whether fooling, in any other sense, is involved 
in conduct. Broadly speaking, Indian thinkers conceive of the 
standard of moral judgment in two ilifforent ways. Some 
Miinfimsakas, viz. the followers of Frabhakara, look ujion it 
as a law which demands implicit obedience, while all the 
remaining schools of thought, including the Bhattas, take it 
as an end whi)so realisation is regarded as desirable. The 
advaitin adopts the latter view and describes the end as ihta 
or what is desireil by the agent. And since, according to him, 
the only i>bjoot of desire is pleasure (or the avoidance of 
pain), it alone constitutes the end of all purposeful activity.'® 
Hence, according to the Advaita, feeling has a bearing on 
conduct not only in the sense of interest as implied iii the 
conscious pursuit of an end, but also in that of pleasure as 

14. Cf. Gita iv. 24. 

15. Cf. Vcddnia-^paribhlsit. Chap. viii. Cf. also Samkara’s 
com. on Gita, xiii. 2. Ragadidofia4antTatvat pravrUeh,, 
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couhtitiitiiig that end. In other words, feeling is both an 
eflioii iit cause of conduct and its final cause. 

It will be objected that to represent pleasure as the goal 
uf all conscious activity is to hark back to the hedonistic doc- 
trine which has long been exploded by scientific psychology, 
lint, seeing the renijirkablo nieasnro of agreement that exists 
among Indian moralists on this point in spite of the ascetic 
outlook on life that prevails among them, it is ditlicult to 
believe that the theory is without a satisfactory explanation. 
Confining our atten lion to the Advaita. we may suggest the 
following interpretation. Pleasure is conceived here as a mode 
of the karana ; and, as no antah.-harana is signific-iut 

without r<?ference to a pu ticular j/va, it really stands for a 
stat(» of the empirical self. Further, the pleasantness of 
such a state is in this doctrine, as distinguished from the 
J^aiikliya for exuinple, due to the nature of the self and not to 
that of the antalyl'arana, (Consequently it socins that when 
pleasure is S])oken of as the goal of ail purposeful activity, 
we have to understand that what such activity aims at is the 
realisation of some state of the self. Tiie goal is not there- 
fore mere pleasure but a form or type of concrete experience of 
which pleasure or satisfaction is an invariable feature. The 
exact kind of experience which a person seeks at any time na- 
turally dopoiids upon his conception of the self at the time, or 
what comes to the same, upon his character. It is not possible, 
and it docs not seem necessary, to consider this topic further 
here ; but wo should refer briefly to one point of importance 
before wo close. If all puriioseful activity alike points to 
'pleasure* as its end, it may be asked what makes the difference 
between right and wrong action. In answering this question 
we have to remember that the satisfaction which can bo 
realised on the empirical plane is notoriuu:;ly unstable, and 
that there will sooner or later be a lapse from it. But when 
one rises above that plane and identifies oneself with all, it 
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becomes final and lasting. It is this 'stable satisfaction’ or 
abiding peace that is the ultimate goal of life, according to the 
Advaita ; and it furnishes the criterion by which all conduct 
is to be judged. That conduct is moral \vhieh, by helping 
the conquest of the lower self in the inaiincr described above, 
prepares the way for such peace ; and that which hinders it 
is the reverse, ^ ® Moral conduct is thus only an aid to the 
attainment of the highest end which is beyond good and 
evil. 


16. The satisfaction which such activity yields is termed 
preyas^ or the merely pleasant, to distinguish it from 
ireyas, the final good. See Katha Up : I. ii, 1-2. 



The Place of feeling in Conduct. 

Adwita. 

By 

T. R. V. Murti. M.A., 

I. 

Conduct has, in this context, to bo understood ns the spiritual 
discipline [Sadhemd) by which freedom ( J/uHi) is attained. 
This is common ground in all the Indian systems. In a secon- 
dary sense, conduct implies those pndiminary attainments 
which qualify one for a life of the spirit, for philosopical disci- 
pline. Saihkara enumerates these under the four well-known 
hcatls.^ I'hese preliminary acts, however, derive I heir value 
in so far as they are directed towards realising the ultimate 
goal. So it is with conduct in the primary souse that wo shall 
be mainly concerned. 

Conduct of this nature is very different from the moral 
ought. It is not, strictly speaking, enjoinetl or injuncted. 
Morn] conduct is a social attitude based on jnstico, on the 
recognition of the righls of other personalities. Spiritual 
conduct is of necessity individualistic. Though not anti-social 
it is certainly non-social, not being realisable as a virtue, 
^rhe demand to know and realise the self cannot be equated 
with morality. It is a unique direction of spiritual endeavour 
arising from a sense of unreality and impurity of the world. 
\Vh('n and why this ajjiritual inkling emerges at a particular 
time in an individuMl's life is more than what we can say. 
Terhaps there is no cause for this, hub only occasions, e.g., 

I. T>r. sot Rhasya. I i. i. : Discrimination of the essential from the 
non-essential, renunciation of all enjoyment in this and the other world, 
practising of austerities and self-control and the desire to be free. 
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utter disgust, suffering, illusion etc. The point to be noted 
is that spiritual endeavour stems the outward flow of the 
spirit and seeks to transcend the world. It is not interested 
in bringing about a betterment of the social and material wcl* 
fare of oneself and other members of the society, 'fhough 
sometimes expressed as an injunction, the demand to realise 
the self is only metapiioriciil not literal,^ It is an inner urge. 

A word about the nature of feeling and its |K)8sibIe place 
in conduct. Feeling is the type of consciousness best exempli- 
fied in pleasure or satisfaction. If a definition of it wore to be 
attempted, we may conceive it as the unity of consciousness 
and content. It is non-cognitive, lacking the detachment 
and distinctness characteristic of knowledge. In knowing, 
the objective attitude is predominant. The content of know- 
ledge is, as in truth, unconstitiitcd by and distinct from, the 
subjective act of knowing. There may oven bo a demand to 
realise the truth as what is not, and need not be, known. In 
willing, the willed act or content is wholly thiough the will- 
ing, not having any being without the latter. In feeling, 
content and consciousness form an indistinguishable whole ; 
separation of the one from the other would mean abstraction 
and loss of the feeling tone. 

Feeling may function in conduct in one of these two ways: 
either ns its means {Sadhana) or as its end (Sadhya), We 
have for instance, in religious consciousness and in some types 
of non advaitic schools of Vedanta, the feeling approach to the 
Ultimate. Love or devotion {bhakti\ the feeling identification 
of the finite self with the infinite, is recognised as the chief 

2. Cf. SamKara on Hr. Sat. I.i. 14: *'Tatraivam sati yathabhAta- 
brahmatmavisayam api jnanani na codanatantram. Tadvisaye linadayah 
iSrQyainaiiri apyaniyojyavisayatvat kunthibhavanti, upaladisu prayukta- 
ksurataik^iiyavat, ahc)aiiupa('eyavi$ayatvat. Kiniarth.ani tarhi ^'Atma 
vare drastavyah ^rotavyah** ityadini vidhicchaya vacandui, Svabha- 
vika pravrttivisa>aviinukhi karatiarlhaniti brAmah.*' cf. also Bhdmatiwi 
this and Siddh&nta-leia^ I. Vidhivicara. 
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if nob the only means of attaining freedom.* As the end of 
conduct, feeling — pleasure or even the riddance of pain — may 
be the motive actuating any spiritual endeavour ; desire is 
the incentive to conduct, instead of consciously aiming at it, 
conduct may culminate in feeling as its fruition. When any 
task is succf'ssfully completed, a feeling of pleasure may super- 
vene, But it w^ould not be quite true to say that the result- 
ant feeling was the motive for undertaking the task. We 
consider these alternatives in order, 

II 

Can the Vedantic discipline have any place for feeling .as 
the means of reaching Brahman^ the self ? It is expressly 
stated that knowledge is the sole means of attaining freedom. 
To know is to be Brahman. Like the moans, Brahman is also 
of the nature of knowledge. Rather, it is the oonceptioii of the 
absolute as knowledge that suggests the knowing path and 
excludes the other means. 

What is known is, or should be, independent of the act of 
knowing ; it is prior to and unconstitubed by the latter, I only 
discover a being already there (Par 

Otherwise, the notions of truth and falsity have no tnoaniug. 
Again, the content of knowledge is nob for mo alone, though I 
happen to know it, 1 believe it to be true precisely because 
it is what it is irrespective of me or any other percipient. It 
is self-existent and self-evident. It is really the unrelated, 
being fully significant without relation to other contents or 
to the knowing act. 

What, however, is actually claimed to be known is not of 
this nature. We are not quite sure whether the object of our 
knowledge is not constituted, in some measure at least, by 


3. The Gitfi teaches “Yoga" or the identification of the individual 
with the cosmic will, through self-surrender, disinterested action and 
love towards God. 
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the subjective act of knowing. There is the need to realise 
it as a Heiug free from all process of willing. Secondly, the 
object of knowledge has also to be realised as unrelated to the 
knower, as souiethiug in itself without its appearance, us not 
even a relatum but only accidentally, freely, ravealing itself. 
In the last resort, this would mean the abolition of the rela- 
tional mode of approach, all relation being, in the main, a mode 
of feeling. 

Spiritual discipline in the Vedanta consists in purifying 
given experience of all factors which are nob knowledge, but 
which novertheloas appear as knowledge. 'Chore is no experi- 
ence which does not imply Brahman, pure knowledge. Illu- 
sion itself is possible because of this pure Being. Though 
the most positive and priua of things, it is reached through 
negation. 'Cho truth is known by cancelling falsity. An 
example of empirical illusion would make this clear. It is 
only as we dissociate the **snake” from the rope, the false 
appearance from real being, that wo are at all said to know rea- 
lity. The “snake** is only fdi, nob known, as it does not and 
cannot have a being of its own ; it is nothing apart from its 
a])pcaTanco in consciousness [PratibhdHamatra mrlra). Not 
so the rope. It is real and was so oven when we did not 
kuow it. Bub for its being there, the “snake” could not have 
even appeared as real. Brahman is of this nature. We may 
say tiicrcfore that what appears is illusory,* and that the 
real does not and need not a])|)ear. 

In actual procedure, there is first the suggested falsity of 
the world and the sole reality of Brahman through revelation. 
Ihen we have the “thinking criticism*’ of things whereby the 
distinction between the true and the false is made intelligible. 
The culmination is reacted in the purely contemplative or 

4. Advaita Sidiihu I, 9-1 1. pp. 233 if. Drsyatvat, jadatvat, paricchi- 
nnatvat inithyaL 
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non-relational consciousness (Akandartha-vrtbi) where even 
thc:duality of the false and the real, of the content and the 
act of knowinjj is transcended. I'he realised identity is not 
a relation, bein^ devoid of all diiForence. Difference is not 
essential for identity, but there is identity inspite of the 
differences. It is of course true that only as we cancel the 
differences e. g. the differences in Tat and Tvam, that we 
become conscious of the inherent identity. The ultimate 
knowledge cannot be expressed ns a judgement, but is the 
implication of all judgements. 

We may now characterise the method Rrahnian is 
realised through a critical analysis of experience, negation or 
cancellation of ignorance meaning only this. There is a pro- 
gressive deepening of insight simultaneous with the abstrac- 
tion and purification of the given. 'Phroughout, the whole 
process is informed by the light inplicit from the outset. 
Though not intellectual in any narrow sense, it i.s knowledge 
purely. It might bo seen therefore that feeling has no place 
as the accredited means of self realisation. It is what is 
abstracted and rejected as non-knowledgo like the *‘snake*\ 
It is of course possible to admit fe(3ling as a secondary means. 
Devotion to Ood and to the ilisintorested loving of all 

beings etc., are accepted as IcafHng to knowledge, through self- 
purification and detachment, so essential to knowledge. 

En passant it may be pointed out that the place of feeling 
in conduct is aiialogii.s to ihe fiosition of l^vara and the Sfiksi 
in advaitism. They represent the creative (willing) and the 
feeling functions of s{)lrit which are not accorded the ultimate 
place ; this is reserved for Riahmaiuspirit as knowledge. 
Not ultimate like Brahman, isvara is still not phonomciial ; he 
is the Lord, eternally free (Sadaiva muktah, Sadaivesv irah), 
8o all is the Saksi. For the disciple, Isvara is an object of 
worship and meditation {upasana). Feeling devotion to him 
admittedly helps in the removal of ignorance ; his grace, as 
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that of the guru, may lead us to Brahman. Even a rigorous 
advnitin, accepting knowledge ulonc as the moans, can possibly 
have no objection to recognising feeling as a secundry means. 

Ill 

We now take up the question regarding the motivation 
of conduct. What is the urge behind it, why is it undertaken ? 
The Naiyayika apparently is a hedonist, lie contends that 
all conduct is motivated by pleasure or the absence of pain as 
the end. He refutes ^ at some length the thesis of the 
Prabliakara that injunction, the knowledge that one is so 
commanded or ‘duty for its own sake*, is sufficient incentive 
to conduct. Ooftircless action, Niskdma-karma as inculcated 
by the Cdta, would on this view, be a myth, an impossibility. 
However true this may be of natural {Naisargika,) conduct, 
we cannot concede this as explaining all conduct. 'I'o do so 
would be to interpret higher conduct by the lower ; the re verse 
may well be more consistent. The opposition between the life 
of desire and the life of reason is soon felt. Such an o])posi-‘ 
tion, much less the preference for the path of reason exorcised 
by a few individuals at least, admits of no explanation if con- 
duct were guided by the desire of pleasure. The advailin 
clearly allies himself with Kant and Prabhakara as against the 
hedonist. Spiritual life begins with Vairdgya, with the aban- 
donment of desire in all forms. The desire for an external 
end, the very attitude of gain and grab is unapiriiml and 
is contrary to the urge to know Brahman. For, it outwardises 
the spirit and carries it towards phenomena.^ It would be a 
quibble to say that the advaitin desires dcsirelessness. Nor 
is it true that vairagya is a tentative or prudential measure. 

5. See Nyaya-manjari, V. pp. 313 if (Choukhamba Edn.) 

6. Samkara’s oft-recurring expressions to characterise Samsdra 
are these : Kriyakarakaphalatmakai Sadhya-s^^hanabhUta, etc. 
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For, after knowing the self the vairagya becomes deeperi if 
anything.^ 

We have here to recognise the life of the spirit as a value in 
itself, and not because of its serving as a means to something 
external. In the initial stages this inwardisation of the spirit 
strikes a note of sharp contrast against natural impulse and 
even against morality. It appears as a value among other 
values. Deeper insight reveals that other values are but 
shadows, objective symbols or misdirections of the self. It is 
only thus that can we understand the famous passage in the 
Brhadaranyaka (II. iv. 5,) where it is conclusively shown that 
self-realisation is the only value in all the so-called values. 

To know the self is no *'duty’* ; it is nut a matter for injuno- 
tioii notwithstanding the imperative form in which it is some- 
times expressed. Injunction is invariably a command imposed 
externally, and is concerned with achieving something new. 
The justification and demand for the life of spirit is from one- 
self ; there is no external standard.” Ultimately the sense of 
realisation is itself to be realised as false. This realisation 
is obviously beyond discursive consciousness. The upshot of 
the discussion is that spiritual conduct is as far removed from 
moral conduct (Dfaarma or Sastriya karma) as it is from 
natural propensities. It transcends both. It would be mis- 
leading, if not unmeaning as well, to speak of self-realisation 

y. Cf Br. Up. 111. V. K Realising this Atman, the sages transcend the 
desire for children, desire for wealth and the desire for the world, and 
go about begging.’* 

cf. Yoga-Sutra-Bhh^ya 1. i6. Jnanasyaiva paraka$tha Valragyam. 

8. cf. Samkara, Br. SQtras. 1. f. 2. also 11. 1. 4. 

Na dharmajijn.is.^yam iva frutyadaya eva pramanani brahmajijna- 
sayam. Kimiii, h\x\i^ 2 i,yti-nubliav&dayaica yathasambhavamiha 
pramaiiam, antibhav&vasiinatvad bhutavastuvisayaivtlt ca brahma* 
jmnaya, (I. i. 2.}. 
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as directed towards an end, pleasure or abseuco of pain.* 
Here no distinction can be made between the means and the 
end. The self is realised as it is withdrawn and disassociated 
from externality, from the not^self. It is a corrective, a spiritual 
Katharsia, rather than an acquisition. 

IV 

Though not an external end, the Vedantio absolute is not 
devoid of feeling. Feeling is not aimed at precisely because it 
is the self itself. Brahman is conceived not merely as know- 
ledge but as bliss as .well. It is Reality, Knowledge and Bliss 
all in one — Saccidananda» The concept is peculiar and needs 
some elaboration. Meantime, it is interesting to contrast it 
with the stage of freedom in the other systems. 

The Nyaya-fitmaii is devoid not only of feeling but of cons- 
ciousness ; it is a state of eternal death as it were. Here as 
in the Hinayana schools of Buddhism, freedom is a negative 
state, cessation of pain not being conceived as having any posU 
tive aspect. For the Sainkhya-Yoga freedom is tho isolation 
— Kaivalya — of pure consciousness from matter (PraJerti). It is 
not a state of joy or i)ower or even of knowledge these being 
treated as functions of the object— Pmkrti. The Samkhya 
Purusa is conscious, but does not feel, will or know. V edanta 
would ditfer from this as it refuses to recognise any objective 
functions. In the last resort, knowing, feeling and willing 
are spiritual, though in experience they may appear objective. 
The object is nothing but tho extcrnalisation of those functions 
and their confusion with one another. Cancellation or spiritual 
discipline is the aiiuulmeiit of this externality, objectivity, and 
this is tantamount to the realisation of the self-hood of each 
of these functions. Each is the self, absolute. 

The orthodox Vedantic conception of Saccidananda favours 
this interpretation. We have to note that this is an essential 

9. Cf. Bhamafi I. i. 4. Taddhi phalam iva phalatn ; avldyapanaya- 
matreoMrbhavat. (P- 114, N. S. Edn.) 
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definition — Suarup-laJtRana — of J^rahinan. It is definition per se 
as here the absolute is not understood in terms of others as in 
the Tatmtha laksana, but in itself. Secondly Sat Git and 
Ananda are neither parts nor qualities of the Brahman. But 
each is the infinite, complete and indt'pendent.^^ 

The Vcdant-ic approach is through knowledge, but Brahman 
is not merely knowledge. Importance attaches, in this 
connection, to the conception of it as Joy. By a critique of 
experience it is shown that all pleasure is really the shadow 
of the Bliss of Brahman.' ‘ The analogue on the cognitive side 
is that all knowledge is traceable to th(‘ pure consciousness. 

Due to our inveterate objective attitude we believe that 
objects give pleasure ; but in reality the object serves as 
an occasion for the iiiwardisation of the self-function (Vrtti), 
and the resultant pleasure is only the index of the innate joy 
of the self. The enjoyment is circumscribed by the intensity 
and duration of the particular occasion ; anon, the vrtti gets 
outward again. And hence empirical enjoyment is a pleasure 
not bliss ; it is an emergent event not eternal and everlast- 
ing. But all these limitations pertain to the objective occa- 
sions engendering the feeling and not to the feeling itself. The 
close similarity of this analysis of fooling with that of know- 
ledge is too patent to be missed.'® Brahman as joy is, in a very 
real sense, the fruition of all conduct. 


10. Athiaita-Siddhi 11 . 2. Pp. 675 ff. 

11. cf Br up. IV. iii. 32 : Etasyaivnnandasyanyani bhQtani matram 
upajivanti. Also :Tait. Up. 11 . 7. Esa hiyevanandayati. 

12 cf. Vidanta-Paribhasa-A. 



Human progress and some of its implications* 

By 

Dr. P. T. Raju, 

{Andhra University) 

To the many answers given to the question raised by the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel in the pages of Philosophy ns 
to what kind of philosophy will best satisfy our ''dissatisfied, 
anxious, apprehensive generation**, Professor Collingwood 
adds an important one, namely, "what is needed to-day is 
a philosophical reconsideration of the whole idea of progress or 
development, especially its two main forms, ‘evolution* in the 
world of nature and ‘history* in the world of human affairs.**^ 
The concept of progress is more and more occu])ying the 
minds of men in this century. Contemporary events in the 
spheres of politics, economics, and social affairs, are making 
men doubt whether history is advancing towards a better 
future, whether greater evils are not in store for humanity. 
Professor Collmgwood’s recommendation lo reconsider the whole 
idea of progress becomes all the more important in view of 
this prevailing sceptical outlook. The progress of humanity 
or history is not discontinuous with natural evolution, it is, 
as Sir Herbert Samuel says*, its coiitiniiatioii, and is distin- 
guished from it by the fact that, the si>ecies concerned make 
a conscious contribution to it. Wc shall deal in what follows 
with the concept of human progress in order to bring out 
some of its implications. 

Many contemporary philosophers have been actuated by 
faith in progress. Writing on the causes of the appearance of 

1. Philosophy^ July, 1934, p. 264. 

2. Practical Ethics, pp, 200 sqq. 
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Italian Neo-idealism^ Dr. Angelo Croapi says “For the 
ancient world and the Middle Ages Man stood before the 
independent reality of Nature as a powerless being who could 
only pahsivoly know and obey. Since the Renaissance Nature 
has increasingly become something like a tool or a weapon 
in the hands of Man, who has become ever more conscious 
of a kind of intrinsic divinity. The myth of the Golden Age, 
of the Fall, of the Envy of Gods, as the key to the greatness 
and decay of empires, having increasingly yielded to the 
myth of indefinite progress through science and industry, of 
History as progress in a single iirovorsiblo direction, of in- 
definite accumulation of ex])erience and endless approximation 
to a final state of universal happiness and perfection.”* At 
the end of his Moral order and Progress Professor Alexandor 
shows his leanings towards the vioiv of heaven as a future 
event/ and in his 8pax:e Time and Deity ho explicitly teaches 
us that Deity will come to be in some far-off distant moment. 
Bergson, like the Italian idealists, believes that reality is 
pure becoming or process, a continual growth upon itself. 

In many of these philosophers the faith in progress seems 
to be as unquestioned as tho faith in God during tho Middle 
Ages. As against this faith we may mention T. H. Huxley’s 
view that the process of nature is quite opposed to the ethi- 
cal. He writes : “As I have already urged, the practice of 
that which is ethically best that we call goodness or virtue — 
involves a course of conduct which, in all respects, is opposed 
to that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for exis- 
tence.’*® Further, he says : “The theory of evolution en- 
courages no millenial anticipations. If, for millions of years 
our goal has taken the upward road, yet, sometime, the 


3. Contemporary Thought of lataly, pp. 204.5. 

4. p. 413. 

6. Evolution and Ethics end Other Essays, pp. 81-2. 
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summit will be reached aud the drownward route will be 
commenced. The most daring imagination will hardly ven- 
ture u^jun the suggestion that the power and intelligence of 
man can ever arrest the procession of the great year/’^ 

If it is asked whether we are not superior to animals, and 
to the savages with their human sacrifices, cannibalism, 
worship of stones, trees, and animals, we have to answer in 
the affirmative. None of us would prefer the life of the 
savage to the one we are leading now. Of course, the answer 
to the question whether we are happier and more comfor* 
table than our ancestors may not be in the affirmative. 
Apart from considerations of comfort and happiness, the 
knowledge we have so far gained about the nature of reali- 
ty we would bo reluctant to forfeit. Yet there seems to be 
a limit to human progress, at least in depth if not in width. 
In spite of the scientific knowledge wo are accumulating aud 
the superstitions we are discarding, the question about the 
value of our knowledge, whether this knowledge is worth 
much if it cannot make human beings happier, cannot but 
be raised. 

This question is only a different form of the question : 
What is the goal of our human progress ? Why do we call 
this march of events progress ? History, for the mere reason 
that it is a succession of events which arc of human iinpor- 
tance, cannot be regarded as progress. Something more must 
be implied in history in order to make it progress. Gentile 
tells us that **inan is history because the essence in virtue 
of which he is contraposed to the necessity of nature is free- 
dom. Nature is, mind That mind becomes, that 

it is history and progress, seems to be taken for granted as 
an unquestionable and irreducible fact by him. If he tells 


6. Ibid, p. 85. 

7. Theory of Mind As Pure Act, p. 202. (English TrwMlatianj 
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US that he is merely describing mind as he experiences it, 
then it is possible for another to modify or deny his statement 
oil the basis of his own experience. W e can maintain that 
our experience tells us that mind transcends becoming by 
making it an object. Even if Gentile’s statement is not 
denied, the becoming itself cannot be progress. If Gentile 
means more by his assertion than a description of fact, then 
progress and becoming must be accounted for. Progress is 
no progress unless it progresses towards an ideal. 

For the same reason we cannot accept Croce’s view that 
the historical judgment and the judgment of value are iden- 
tical. Ho writes **Die Weltgeshiskte daa Weltgericlit : the 
history itself of the world is the judgment of the world, 

and in recounting the course of history, we do, however, 

ap[)ly a judgment, which is that of necessity and reality. 
That which had been had to be ; and that which is is truly 
rational.”^ On this point we can agree with Croce only 
so far as his statement means that the world-spirit is eter- 
nally icadjusting itself. The wrong done now will be made 
up some time later, liut we cannot maintain that whatever 
has happened is good. We hold the faith that time will 
cure the present evils. But this faith is not the same as the 
htdief that history is always good. Every historical event is 
not good. The burning of Home by Nero is certainly not 
good. It may be said that the good asserted itself later. But 
if we are to accept Croce’s view literally , every person should 
take the events of contemporary history as the expression of 
the good. But if so, if the present generation does not feel 
the defects and evils of the time, there could be no spur to 
progress. Which means that in the actual operation of the 
fact(»rs of history, the judgment of value is distinguished and 
set against the historical judgment. 

8 Philosophy of the Practical, p. 96. (English Translation.) 
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So complete and absolute immanence of the ideal contra- 
dicts the very idea of progress, It is the ideal that gives value 
to the historical fact, passes judgment upon it. The root 
of tho difficulty lies in regarding the cosmic process as a 
continual growing upon itself, as an infinite progress merely. 
But mere infinite progress is a contradiction in terras. It 
implies the absence of an ideal, and without an ideal progress 
would nut be progress. If, on the other bund, there is an 
ideal, then it should be transcendent. It should not be 
identical with the historical fact itself. 

On the other hand, absolute transcendence leads to other 
insurmountable diflicuitiea. If the ideal is absolutely trans- 
cendent, unconnected with fact, it would be un realisable. 
But an unroalisable ideal is no real ideal, bub a fancy and 
fiction. If we accept such traiisccudeiice, we shall be led to 
the Kantian doctrine of inlinite approximation to the ideal. 
Croce writes : “ The true conception of progress must 
therefore fulfil at once the two opposite conditions, of an 
attaiunient, at every instant, of the true and the good, and 
of raising a doubt at every fresh insi. ant, without, however, 
losing wliat has been attained ; of a perpetual solution and of 
a perpetually renascent problem demanding a new solution. 
It must avoid the two opposite uiio-sidediiesses of an end 
completely attained, ami of an end attainable, of the progrehiis 
ad finitum and of the progresms ad infinitum ^ If the 
attainment is at every instant, then at any instant the ideal 
must bo realised ; and it would bo a wonder how there could 
be any scope at all for further progress from that instant. 
Of course, if the attainment is partial, there could be 
such scope. But if the attainment at every moment is partial, 
we have to understand that the ideal is always partly imma- 
nent, and not wholly. That is, tho ideal must bo both 

9. Quoted from Bosauquet’s Contemporary Philosophy, 
p 57. 
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immanent) and transcendent. As immanent it can act as an 
impulsive force and as traiiscondi'iit as an inducing motive. 

For want of an ideal Spencer's formula of evolution cannot 
explain progress and creation. The process from indefinite, 
incoherent homogeneity to definite, coherent heterogeneity 
may or may not bo progress. The process towards more and 
more complexity need not be creative. It is the imprint on 
the new complexity of a new simple quality which imparts 
harmony to the menibors, that makes the process creative. 
Furl her, as Joseph remarks, we cannot rightly call a crab 
more definite and coherent than a crystal.'® riie appearance of 
this now qii ility is called einergeiico by Lloyd-Morgan. But 
emergence usually means the appearance or coming up of 
something already contained. Students of Indian philosophy 
are familiar with this theory us eaticaryavada in the Saiikhya 
system. Though we cannot get ev«Tything out of every- 
thing as oil from sand, yet we cannot accept the view as a 
box. with ill-box theory. Wo cannot nndorstarid how the great 
oak is contained within the acorn before *einoi‘ging* from it. 
Mere emergence cannot be of new qualities. If the qualities 
are new, their creation must be accepted somehow. Therefore 
Bergson’s conception of evolution as creative is more to the 
point. 

Yet even Bergson’s creative evolution seems to be unpurpo- 
sive. The process of history cannot be explained satisfactorily 
by this concept. The contribution by the individuals and the 
sjiecies to the historical progress cannot be d(;nied. At this 
level values and a conscious striving after their realisation are 
the prominent factors. Bergson’s concept is a description of 
tlie urge « r nisus, but this urge seems to be blind and pur- 
pos'.-loss. He calls the theory of final causes and ideals 
inverted rnechanisin,' ' and gives no place to the essential 

10, Ihe Concept of Evolution, p. 5. 

11. Creative Evolution p 41 (English Translation j 
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element of transcendence. Even history has to be regarded 
on his principle, as pure change. 

Yet while dealing with dynamic religion and morality, 
Bergson tells us that the activities of leaders of men and mystics 
run counter to nature.^* The impetus in them may be continu- 
ous with what is found in nature. Yet Bergson admits that 
intelligence acquires an independence of nature and the original 
impetus, and sets on foot procesnes and movements by itself. 
This admission means that the course of history is distinct 
from that of natural evolution by being purposive and conscious- 
ly directed towards tho realisation of values. 

Just like becoming and progress the urge also is taken to 
be an unquestionable truth. It is not further explained. So 
far as human activity is concerned, it is always guided by the 
idea of a better future, of an ideal existence unrealised. We 
admit that mind is restless, it is always a flow. But thii asser- 
tion is not all that can be made about it. Besides the conscious- 
ness of our continuity through the flow, our activity, whether 
theoretical or practical, is always purposeful, and only as such 
is it rational. Purposeless activity is not. rational activity. 
As activity is part of the essence of our being, Bergson’s idea 
can give only a partial description of our being. I hat is, 
he presents us only the urge. But ho does not explain why 
there is this urge, and what its direction is. Activity in children 
may be purposeless. But history is not purposeless activity. 
It is said that creation is the lUa or play of God. But it is 
not Ilia or play for us •, and our activity is not play. 

This urge can, therefore be fully explained only by postula- 
ting a partially transcendent ideal. Aristotle teaches that 
God is the ideal form, and acts as an attractive force ; yet he 
tells us that there could be no form without matter. Similarly, 
a transcendent ideal must bo immanent in our activity. Of 

12. Morality and Religion^ pp. 231 sqq. (English Translation) 
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course, as conscious beings wo are self-determined ; the urge 
must Boniohow belong to our nature and so must be immanent. 
Hut our actions are motived, and the motive cannot be com- 
pletely immanent. The urge as having a direction must be 
directed towards the motive. Full explanation of the urge 
must include t he reference to the motive. 

Because of the operation, in history, of ideals, theory and 
practice mutually influence each other. Theory arises only be- 
cause of an unatlaiiied ideal, and is tested by practice. Theo- 
ries diifor according to stand-points, and the validity of every 
theory is tested, not merely by t-be criterion of self..consisteii- 
cy, but also by practice, that is, by the oriteri«m of consistency 
with life. Life is the iiiial judge of all theories. It is pointed 
out that cohcrcMioc is not the final test of truth, because from 
every stand-point we can have a system of philosophy^®. We 
can be free in our speculation and may soar too high, but it 
is life that brings us down to the stubborn facts of reality. 
To make our system consistent with itself it is possible for 
us to posit new facts, postulate new principles, and explain 
away some facts and princi}>le8 Jbit such systfuis break down 
on the hard rock of life. And whenever an oM theory is 
found to be invalid, a new theory is developcMi. So pragma- 
tism is not absolutely false. It can easily entrench and d('fend 
itself at this point. 

lienee, Croce's view that theory conies first and does not 
dejiend on, and pre.suppose, practice is not very cogent. If, 
as he does, we start with the concrete fact of history, we find 
that, theory always guides practice, and practice always tests 
theory. We cannot find a moment in which pure theory with- 
out, and uninfluenced by, practice exists. Of course, our action 
is always motived ; we work for the object we desire ; and we 

13. Bertrand Russoll ; Tlie Problems of Philosophy^ p. 191. 
See also bis Anlysis of mind, p. 228. 
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cannot desire a thing unless we know it. Yet this cognition 
or knowledge of an object is not the same as theory. Theory 
is a system of knowledge, and no system of knowledge can be 
constructed out of pure cognitions unaided by practice. One 
trend of modern thought represented by Santayana and others 
regards every datum as pure essence, which is self-identical in 
imagination, fancy, and perception, and out of which no theory 
of the actual can be constructed. Wo may not accept all that 
these philosophers say ; yet it cannot but be admitted that 
pure contemplation by itself cannot yield us the theory of the 
actual. Kor example, the partisular shape of a piece of sugar 
and its taste get associated in our knowledge. But pure con-i 
tcrnplation can associate any shape and any taste. A piece 
of alum may be mistaken for a piece of sugar. But practice 
can sot our .cognition on the right path. Practice may fail to 
decide the fiiuil truth, but so also theory. Neither pragma- 
tism nor coherence can give us Unal tests of truth. That is 
why wo have to regard both theory and practice as mutually 
corrective and directive. Further, they enrich each other. 

Croce too tells us that both theory and practice are factors 
of history and iiiutually influence each other. He writes ‘‘Know- 
ledge serves life ane life serves knowledge. The contemplative 
life, if it is not to become idle stupidity, must complete itself 
in the active, and the active life, if it is not to become irrational 
and sterile tumult, must complete itself in the contemplative.”^^ 
None can reasonably contradict Croce on this point. Now 
with the progress of history these two factors also progress. 
But how can theory progress unless corrected and bettered? And 
by what is theory corrected except by practice ? Every theory 
helps in the formation ot patterns of behaviour, and every 
practice in the formation of patterns of thought. If both are 
mutually determinative, theory as much presupposes practice 

14. Quoted from H. W. Carr’s The Philoaophy of 
Benedetto Croce, p. 109. 
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as practice theory. If we divide history into different .epochs, 
we sliall find that every ejioch is characterised by distinct pat- 
terns of thought and practice. In each we find a guiding or 
leading idea which bestows its uniqueness on these patterns. 
It is that idea which forms the ideal and furnishes the stand- 
point from whicii the attempt is made to systematise our theo- 
ry and practice. Hut life is too wide and deep, and infinitely 
rich in detail. No single idea, because ot its finitude, oan 
supply an adequante stand-point and ideal for the whole of life. 
Hence, after a time, when the attempt is made systematically 
to work the idea out. it breaks down at some point or other. 
People become sceptical about the truth of the existing order 
of things, and wish for a new one. Leaders of men appear, 
who are specially gifted with the ability to plunge down the 
de})ths of our being, and come out with a solution of their 
doubts and questions. But the answer they g(‘t takes the 
form of a definite concept, which must naturiilly be finite. 
Yet it solves the outstanding problems of the moment, and 
sup]iIios a new pattern of thought and practice. Humanity 
grows enthusiastic over the idea, deifies it, and again begins 
systematically to work it out in all directions. But the finitude 
of the idea precludes perpetual obeisance to it. 

If such is the actual process of history, we have to admit 
that the ideal of historical progress alwa\s remains transcen- 
dent. But not completely transcendent, for the being of 
history is rooted in the very being of the ideal. The motive 
in every epoch of history is obtained from that ideal, and it 
itself supplies the urge and restlessness to man to move forward. 
If the ideal is realisable at any moment of history, at that 
moment progress would stop, and we cannot steer clear of 
progressua ad jinitum. Nor would progress then be sheer 
progreasua ad infinitum ; for tlie absolute ideal manifests 
itself as the ideals of different epochs of history, as those 
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concepts which determine the forms of thought and behavi- 
our in those epochs. Each of these ideals is realisable, but 
because of its imperfection complete realisation of it in all 
branches of experience produces disaster rather than happiness, 
and for that reason the ideal is given up for another. 

This aspect of our experienco bears witness to the view 
that the absolute ideal is not realisable in time, that God and 
the Absolute are above time. Yet their being above time 
does not -render them absolutely transcendent. They are and 
must be immanent, and only because of this immanence do 
we receive intimations of i)crfcction and harmony in the depths 
of our soul. Again, only because of the absolube ideal’s 
being above time, can it form the eternal motive of history, 
which, again, must be eternal. If history is to be eternal 
and is not to stop at any moment of ti me, it should have an 
eternal motive and an eternal source of its urge. These are 
supplied by the absolute ideal. It may perhaps be objected 
that there is no real progress, and what seems to be progress 
is only process. But wc cannot deny the fact that at every 
moment of history a better future is hoped for. Without such 
hope humanity would commit suicide. While a new concept 
is being worked out, we hope for a better slate of things 
after the work is completed. On its failure and breakdown, 
we hope that a now loading idea will save us, if discovered. 
To some extent our hopes are realised. As we have said, a 
new coneept, when discovered, solves and removes many 
outstanding problems and difficulties. It is able to do so, os 
long as it is not stereotyped and fossilised, and retains the 
freshness and plasticity of its birth from the absolute ideal. 
I'he leaders of men who discover it, discover it as a solution 
of the problems that perturb their minds. But that concept 
may not serve as a soluticn of future probloiiis and as a remedy 
for future evils. Then the need for a new concept arises. 
Thus humanity continually finds that it is progressing, that 
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it is continually siirmonnting difficulties and solving problems, 
riuinauity is at its best, enjoys peace and harmony, when the 
absolute ideal is transpirent in its thoughts and actions. 
The progresa of hurnanity may be dcscribtMl as a perpetual 
attempt to retain this transparency. An asymptotic approach, 
as in Kant, to the absolute ideal would mean its complete 
tran^<c( nd^-nee ; but if the ideal is (piite unconnected with the 
temporal fact, it would not Le a true ideal. Kvery philosophy 
of history must take into anconnb the endlcs*<in*s8 of history 
and the immanence of a transcendent ideal. An asymptotic 
approach, as it implies complete transcendeiice, cannot do 
justice to the element ul immanence, and temporal realisa- 
tion of the ideal to the element of trari'^cendence and the 
endlessness of history, Tf due recognition is made of these 
elements, temporal renlisation, at its best, should bo regarded 
as reflecting tlie absolute ideal. That only is what humanity 
can achieve in time. Yet we cannot maintain that history is 
sheer process, a mere change. The continual and conscious 
striving after the bettor dilfoicntiates history from pure 
change. 

Though not in time, full realisation of the ideal is not an 
impossibility. It is hero that mysticism has its place. 
Every true philosophy, as McTaggart says, “must be mystical, 
...in its final conclusions’*.^® It is mystic life that lifts us 
above time nndbrings us face to face with the absolute 
ideal. Even the loaders of men who di-cover new ideals to 
guide our lives are to a certain extent mystics. Unless they 
go down the tempural actuality, they cannot get the initia- 
tive to set new movements afoot. 'I’heir minds are more 
transparent to the real, and because of this transparency, the 
harmony of the real reflects in them the missing note which 
is to turn the discordance of the tempural facts into a harmony. 


15. Studies in Hegelian Dialectic^ p. 266. 
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But people in their enthusiasm over the discovery, mistake 
the new note for the harmony of the real itself. Kvon if they 
do not commit the mistake, as the absolute ideal, which cannot 
be adeqiiatcdy expressed in concepts, cannot but be given 
some conceptual form or other in order to work it out, it will 
naturally fail after a time. In almost every mode of thought 
and every system of philosophy, we find certain ideas which 
are treated as ultimate. The fact that no concept or idea 
can adequately express the nature of the ideal is ignored. 
Ultimate reality is transcendent and its functions are tran- 
scendental ; so concepts, when required to perform these 
transcendental functions, break down. For example, Bergson’s 
duration or pure change suffers from this defect. The world 
of extended things has to be tlerived from pure change ; hub 
we cannot understand how such derivation is possible. If 
pure change is to evolve the world, it cannot be merely pure 
change, but must transcend itself. It is true that Bergson 
arrives at this concept after pointing out the shortcomings 
of other concepts treated as ultimate. But similar defects 
vitiate tiiis concept also. The concept holds in the pheno- 
menal world, but it can ilbperform the transendental func- 
tions attributed to it. The fact is that the being which is 
to peform the transcendental functions cannot be grasped 
through concepts, for the very reason that it does not belong 
to the world of tiiiitude. it is the Absolute, and is reali- 
sable only in mystic life. 

T'he progress of history is regarded by some as cyclical. 
But history, so far as we know it, docs not seem to be a 
mere cycle. It is said that history repeats itself, while it is 
equally maintained that it does not repeat itself. Plato 
teaches us that the forma of state succeed one another in a 
circle. But it can hardly be maintained that the present 
forms of government are absolutely identical with those called 
by the same name by Plato. Because the spheres of human 
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activity are divided and limited, the dissatisfaction with one 
form in a sphere may lead us to think of a previously aban- 
doned form and revive it with inodiBcatioiis. Hut there seems 
to be no a ^priori necessity for the process to move in a 
circle, In some spheres the process may be cyclical, in some 
spiral, and in others in a line ; or in the same sphere we may 
find all. At least natural evolution does not seem to be 
cyclical or spiral. 

Nor is it necessary that the progress of history should be 
a dialectical process. It is of course often the case that the 
tendency of the less reflective among mankind is to jump 
from one extreme to its opposite whenever they are (lisnatis- 
fied with the former. Hut history is not made by the unre- 
flective. Experience can teach us that the march from 
thesis to antithesis and then to synthesis involves waste. The 
tendency of leaders of men is often, and always should be 
to seek the better ; but the better unless mistaken, is not 
tho antithesis or the contradictory. Even in liogel’s 
dialectic, McTaggart tells us, when we go higher up the 
scale of categories, e^jHiciHlIy in the; sphere of tho Notion, 
the function of contradiction becomes less and less important, 
and the so-called antithesis becnmcs an advance upon the 
thesis, not its mere contradictory. Croce’s criticism of llegcl 
that ho confuses between contradictories and distincts, is 
therefore &iguificaiit. Whatever may be saiil of the catego- 
ries of unreHective knowledge, in history the process need 
not be dialectial. 

Nor, again, need historical progress bo a process from 
indefinite incoherent homogeneity to definite coherent 
heterogeneity. The process is towards an ideal which, it is 
expected, will bestow harmony on chaotic complexity. The 
moment intellect appears, tho individuals begin to assert 
independence, and the fixed harmony of nature is destroyed. 
Hut we cannot maintain that human society is more coherent 
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than the society of bees. Taking history as it is, t;he process 
does not saein to be towards greater and greatr3r coherence. 
The ideal is always coherence, harmony, agreement, or unity. 
But we cannot maintain that greater and greater unity is 
attained as history advances. T'he very idea of pr ogress 
implies the presence of factors of disunity and discord, which 
render the full realisation of unity and concord unattainable. 
History exhibits a n^current approximation to harmony and 
a recurrent falling into discord. It may be said that at present 
international problems are mote occupying the minds of men 
than ever, and that we are beginning to realise! more that 
humanity is a unity. But this means that the ideal of unity 
has become more comprehensive ; it does not mean that we 
have greater peace and harmony than before. Cohorenco 
might have become more comprehensive, but it has not be^ 
come more intense and jHirfect. 

Because of the perpetual change of the patterns of thought 
and practice, there couM be no single system of philoso[)hy. 
Some may not like to include changing theory in philosophy. 
Reality, they may say, is always the same, rhough the phe- 
nomenal existence changes, the depths of our being never 
change. And philosophy is t he theory of the nature of this 
innermost reality. But the nature of this innoruiost reality, 
is known to us only through its mnnifestaioiis, and our coii' 
ception of it, therefore, undergoes continual modification. The 
theory that there is an innermost reality and that it expresses 
itself through the continual change of the phenomenal world 
may be expoundw(i systematically, ami may be an eternally 
unchanging philosophy. Yet we cannot be indifferent to the 
actual concrete nmnifustatioiis and their relations between 
themselves and the innermost reality. When these manifes- 
tations are systeniatiseda special significance in the inner- 
most reality is discovered, and is given the definite form of a 
concept. Thus the significance we discover in that reality 
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changrs with history. Hence, philosophy too, if it is not to 
be either sterile or restricted to mystic expeiience, progresses. 
Philosophy is concerned not merely with the question whether 
there is an innermost reality, but also with the question, how 
that recality and its manifestations are known, and are to be 
understood by us. 

Jn most of the philosophies of progress the individual is 
not offered real consolation for his sacrifice in contributing 
to the juogrcss of huinanity. Professor Alexander wants to 
use ihc ideal of free cooperation towards bettering the world 
in its onward movement to interpret the belief in immortality, 
^‘putting in the jdace of supersensuons existence the continu- 
ance of the life of every one in the persons whom ho may 
effect by word, or thou^dit, or deed”. ‘‘Like footsteps in a gal- 
lery. our lightest movements are heard along the ages”. But 
we cannot always bo consoled by this idea. The individual 
wants consolation in a more concrete form. The difficulty in 
Alexander’s view is due to the absence of ideal existence, citor- 
nal and transcendent. By giving a real place to myticism, 
and allowing some transcendence, we can surmount this diffi- 
culty. At every moment of history the individual iii free to 
have liis own salvation through injstic experience, while, ns 
a being in time, he contributes to the progress of humanity. 

We face the same difficulty in Croce’s theory. History, as 
an eternal growth upon itself, progresses. But the individuals 
perish in the procress. and are made mere instruments of pro- 
gress. It is true that society contributes much to the growth 
of the individual’s mind. Yet the individual is not a mere 
point of intersection of social relations. If the individual 
were merely such, society would have been fixed once for all 
and the scope fur progress would have been precluded. The 
individual has a uniqueness of his own, which cannot be ex- 
hausted by^ and is not reducible into, social relations. About 
dialetical materialism Professor Muemurry writes ; *‘I can 
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express it (the revolutionary principle in dialecticdl material- 
ism) by saying that it is the one system of philosophy that 
recognises the relation which necessarily exist between any 
philosophy whatever and the social conditions from which it 
arises, and which in its general form it must express.*’^® ‘The 
idea of pure philosophy, of a system of thought which is inde- 
pendent of the particular thinker who creates it and of his 
particular environment, is seen to be an impossibility.’*^^ But 
he adds later : “Thus organic philosophies because of their 
preoccupation with biological concepts, will miss in this in- 
terpretation of human life precisely what distinguishes it from 
sub human life. 'I'he uniqueness of the human individual will 
disappear from sight’’. ‘Tt is this that gives point to the 
general criticism of Dialed ical Materialism — that it fails to do 
justice to the individual and to the freedom of the individual 
in society.”^® The leaders of men are examples of the assertion 
of individuality which transcends social relations. Thus though 
both the Italian and the Marxian outlooks are, at present 
the keenest rivals in most spheres of human life, both 
have overlooked the rights and usefulness of the individual. 
The individual is treated as a mere point in the economic 
structuro by the one, and as a mere instrument of the progress 
of history^® or the pure act of the transcendental ego 
by the other. 

The difficulty can be ovecome only by rising above the con- 
ception of reality as pure process. Reality does not, and 
should not. exhaust itself in this process, that is, it should 
not wholly be immanoni} in the process. Not only the 
consideration of the place of the individual, but other consider- 
ations also have brought us to the same conclusion. Even 
Bergson's discussion about dynamic religion leads to the same 

16. Aspects of Dialectical Materialisin, p 32 17. Ibid, p. 34 

18. Ibid^ p. 45 19. By Croce 20. By Gentile 
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result. The intuition of the mystic and the leader is wider and 
deeper, and when perfect, includes the whole of reality. 
'J hey are able to have this intuition only because they some- 
how transcend the pure process of evolution. If reality is 
wholly immanent in the process, they cannot see more than 
what is apparent. 

Further, the idea of progress implies an “Other’*, which 
has to be moulded aocording to our wishes. If there is no 
“Other”, if the whole of reality is immanent in us, there is no 
need and no scope for progress. 'Fo regard becoming itself 
as the very nature of our self does not help us in explaining 
progress. Our nature may be becoming, but we become 
nothing. We would be what we are, pure becoming. Even 
Fichte, in spite of the pronounced ethical interest of his 
])hiIosophy, has to posit the Non.Kgo in order to make moral 
action possible. 'Irue, Kant failed to bridge the gulf between 
the natural and the moral ; he started with the more object 
as the field of the operation of nicchaiiical causes, and found it 
diflicult to explain how the moral ideal can be realised, as 
natural laws do not respect ends and purposes. Fichte 
reversed the method of ap})roach to the problem by starting 
with the pure Ego. This Ego is transcendental, but the 
empirical ego is faced by the object, which is not the ego. 
The transcendental Ego, we may admit for the sake of 
argument, creates the object which the empirical ego perceives. 
Thus the object would be created for the empirical ego and 
not hy the empirical ego. That is the creative act is perform, 
ed not by the historical individual, but for the historical 
individual ; so far as the historical individual is concerned, 
the percoptiou of the obj ‘ct is not the same os its creation. 
Nor does the assertion that the transcendental Ego is the 
hihturical individu.d stands examination. Qentile writes: 
“Ever bear in mind that the *we* which we mean when we 
use it as a convention in speech is not the empirical self, and is 
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not tho scholastic compound of soul and body, not evon pure 
mind, it is the truo, the transcendental*^ ‘we*.** Apart from 
the question whether the enpirical self is a compound of soul 
and body, the statement that the ‘we’ is the transcendeiit'il 
Ego is open to doubt. If tho transcendental Ego transcends 
process and time — ^aait must, — it is obviously not the historical 
individual ; if on the other hand, it is the historical individual, 
it cannot be the transcoiidental Ego. This dliferentiation 
between the transcendental and the empirical ego does not 
exclude every relation between them, 'fhe determination of 
this relation is one of tho chief problems of absolutism. Yet 
no kind of absolutism should overlook the difference between 
the two. 

Hence, the expression “freedom of tho spirit”, has to bo 
differently interpreted. When we moan by spirit tho finite 
spirit, we mean by its freedom its ability to rise above mecha- 
nical laws. Wo all feel our distinctness even from our bodies. 
Freedom cannot mean for the finite spirit the freedom to 
create the objects of its perception. If such freedom were 
possible, there would be no need of moral action. Action is 
needed to produce modifications in tho objects cognised. If 
cognition were the same as creation, cognition could have 
created ubjccts as we wish them to be. 

Previous to writing the Critiques Kant says in a letter to 
Herz** that tho problem, how*and why the subjective concepts 
agree with the objective facts, is most occupying his attention. 
In fact, that is the problem which led him to write the 
Critiquea, The way in which tho problem is broached by Kant 
shows that he starts with the absolute dualism of subject and 
object. This dualism, it has been pointed out by later phi- 
losophers, vitiates a number of the conclusions of the Critiquea. 

21. Theory of Mind as Pure Act^pAl 

22. Edward caird : The Critical Philosophy of Kant vol 1. 

p. 179. 
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It was this dualism and the consequent conception of the olx. 
joct as independent of the ego, that stood in the way of Kant’s 
explaining how the ethical ideal was realisable in the world. 
Fichte therefore dispensed with the triinscendental object, and 
treated the object as the creation of the transcendental Ego^ 
for the object as a creation of the Ego will conform to the 
ends of the empirical ego. Cognition is to serve the purpose 
of action. Thus the foundation is laid for the theory that 
even in perception the ego is free ; for after the dismissal of 
the transcendental object one more step will identify the 
transcendental Ego with the empirical ; and in fact, the identi- 
ty of the two in esstnre is postulated by almost all kinds 
of absolutism. But wo cannot lay too much emphasis on 'in 
essence/ so long ns we belong to the world of finitude. 

The idea of the ego or reason as positing the world is made 
use of by Hegel too in his own way. He tolls us that philo- 
sophy can begin only after the liberation of the concept, — 
which has been accomplished for the Brut time in Greek phi- 
losofihy. The freedom of the concept from existence is the 
same as the freedom of thought, lie writes "So pure science 
presupposes deliverance from the opposition of Consciousness. 
Pure science includes Thought in so far as it is just as much 
the Thing in itself, in so far as it is just as much pure 
Thought as it is the Thing in itself. Truth, as science, is pure 
self-consciousness unfolding itself, ;ind it has the form of Stdf 
in that what exists in and for itself is the known concept, 
while the concept as such is that which exists in and 
for itself.”^* Further, ‘‘the categories function only instinc- 
tively and as impulses — they are at first introduced into con- 
sciousness piecemeal, and therefore are mutable and mutually 
confusing, mul thus yield to mind a piecemeal and insecure 
actuality. '1 o justify these categories and to raise the mind 

23, Science of Logi(\ Vol. I, p, ( 0 (English Translation by 
Johnston and Strughers.) 
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through them to Freedom and Truth, this it ia which ia the 
loftier task of Logic,”®* Again, “The fact as exporioiiC'Ml thus 
becomes an illustration and a copy of the original and com- 
pletely self supporting activity of thought.”®® Though llegel 
tells us that the dialectical development of the concepts is the 
free movement of thought, he takes the caution to remind us 
— though it is open to question whether ho is con^isteiit in 
doing BO — that the categories are discovered in the course of 
history and are not a creation by the •^ubjoct out of its mind.®® 
But the Neo-idcalists seem to go beyond iicgel in their 
emphasis on the rrced<)m of the spirit, ii'or them, philosophy 
is not possible without absolute freedom of spirit. “Philoso- 
phy,** according to them, ‘‘would be the moment, and act by 
which in man spirit knows itself as Spirit, as Subject positing 
itself os Object.* ®^ Kant is found fault with for holding that 
sensations are due to an external object. As restricting the 
activity of the ogo and thus limiting its freedom, Kant’s view, 
it is maintained, precludes the poKsibility of philosophy alto, 
gether. Pliilosopliy should be fully rational ; so loug as the 
irrational ohjoct^ indepondent of the ego, and as the source 
of tho sensations, is retained, complete rationality of our 
experience, and so philosophy, is not possible. 

if wc start svitth an iodepciulcnt object and an indepen. 
dent subject, — and we do so in our hnitiule — the conformity 
of the concepts to tho objects and i<f the objects to the 
concepts raises a problem. This conformity makes us 
think whether it is not true that the subject contributes 

24. Ibiil p. 46. 

25. Wallace : The Logic of Hegel, p. 22. 

26. For the the relevant passages of Hegel Sec Me Taggart : 
Stwlies in Hegelian Dialectic^ Sec., 8343. 

27. Angelo Grespi : Contemporary Thought of Italy^ 
p. 187. 
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something to the being of the object. If the world is 
for action, and for the reiilisatioii of the ethical ideal, one 
with a predominant etiiical interest may say, because of 
this contribution the subject is al.le to bend the object as it 
wishes, and to realise the ethical ideal in an object that 
appears to bo refractory. But there is another aspect of our 
experience, error and evil Their presence shows that the 
object is not absolutely the subji^ct’s creation, but is some- 
thing created for the subject. If the historical individual is 
really purposeful, and if it is in his power to create objects 
conforming to his purpose, there is no reason why he should 
create error and evil. It is not a suilicieiit explanation to 
say that ho continuously overcomes error and evil, and their 
root lies in the very nature of his mind, which is ‘becoming’. 
That is, progress or becoming consist'i, it may be said, in the 
continual committal of error and the creation of evil and the 
continual correction and overcoming of them. But this view 
conflicls with the nature of the individual as purposeful. We 
are conscious of our purposes ; and when it lies within our 
power to create objects which servo our ends, we do not create 
objects which hinder us in realising our ends. The difficulty 
found ill Kant, namely, that he is not able to explain how the 
ethical end can be realised if the object is separate from 
the subject obliges us only to postulate some relation that 
enters deep into their being, but not to admit that the object 
should be the creation of the subject. Philosophy of course 
must be rational in the sense that it should attempt to 
understand our experience ; but for this purpose it cannot 
make the world more rational than it actually is. Philosophy, 
so far as we know, is the activity of the finite spirit, whose 
experit ncf includes both irrational and supra-rational ele- 
nu nts ; and we doubt very much whether there could be any 
philosophy at the level of the transcendental Ego or the 
Absolute. 
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We may accept that the transcendental Ego, in a sense, 
creates the objects for us. 'L'hc modification *in a sense’ is 
added, because hero wo cannot escape the question, why and 
with what purpose, if that Ego is full, it cri^ates the objects. Yet 
we can accept the view in the sense that both the object and 
the empirical ego have a common source and somehow emanate 
from it. From our point of view we are obliged to trace both 
the subject and tlie object to a common origin, and treat the 
origin as somehow akin to the subject in order to account for 
the conformity between it and the object. If the transcen- 
dental Ego ‘creates* the object as a field of action and with an 
end in view, it 'creates* both the subjects and the objects with 
some conformity between them, while at the same time allow- 
ing each some independence. If this independence is not 
allowed, the presence of error and evil cannot satisfactorily bo 
explained. For this reason, the attempts of some philosophers to 
treat subject and object as only two aspects of a concrete whole 
will be found to bo unsatisfactory, because, then, there could 
be no scope for error ami evil. As a more coordinate aspect 
of the object the subject cannot feel the shortcomings of tho 
object. To feel them it must experience the stirrings within 
of something deeper and higher, and must pass beyond the 
object, llegefs view that thought passes beyond the object 
is therefore to the point aiicl is not the mere outcome of any 
leanings towards subjectivism. lie writes : "As the idea is 
(a) process, it follows that such an expression of the Absolute as 
unity of thought and being, of finite and infinite, etc., is false ; 
for unity expi esses an abstract and merely quiescent identity. 
As the Idea is (b) subjectivity it follows that the expression 
is equally false on that account. I’hat unity of which it 
speaks expresses a merely virtual or underlying presence of 
the genuine unity. The infinite would thus seem to be merely 
nutraliaed by the finite, the subjective by the objective, 
thought by being. But in the negative unity of the Idea, the 
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infinite owerlaps and includes the finite, thought overlaps 
being, sul)j«'Clivity overlaps objectivity**.®® But the subjectivity 
that overlaps objectivily is transcendental, not empirical, and 
testifies to some sell-transcendence within the empirical 
subject. It means that the transcendental Ego is somehow 
continuous with tho ompirical ev^o and akin to it. Because 
of this scif'transcendeiicc, which is transcendence of tho 
phenomenal existence the empirical subject is able to feel the 
defects of the object. 

For the same reason, tho attempt to derive the subject 
from the object will break down, when the question of values 
and ideals is considered. Professor Whitehoad writes: “ Thus 
for Kant the process whereby there is cxpcricmce is a process 
from subjectivity to apparent objectivity. Tho philosoi)hy 
of organism inverts this analysis, and explains the process as 
proceeding from objectivity to subjectivity, namely, from tho 
objectivity, whereby tho extjrnal world is a datum, to the 
subjectivity, whereby there is one individual exporienoe’\®® 
But as derived from the object, tho subject cannot contain 
within it anything more than what is given to it from the 
object. It cannot know anything which is bettor than the 
object, cannot set an ideal against it or distinguish between 
fact and value. 

Can the idea of progres.s throw any light on the nature 
of the ideal ? In the historical process we find both theory 
and practice progressing equally through mutual influence. 
Is the ideal perfect practice or perfect theory ? Is it mere 
contemplation or is it pure activity ? Aristotle tells us that 
God is pure activity, yet lie is thought of thought, pure 
Contomplation. Kant postulates intuitive understanding 
as tho Ideal of Reason, wdiich creates while perceiving. Hegel 

28, Wallace : Tht Lorjic of Hegel^ pp. 357-8. 

29. Process and Reality p. 217. 
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also extols oonteniplative life as the ideal in which free con- 
ceptual thought creates the forma while contemplating them. 
And the emphasis by the Italian Idealists on the identity of 
history and philosophy falls in a line with the above views. 
It is the identity of pure activity or becoming with contempla- 
tion. The first point for consideration is that, if the ideal 
is both contemplation and activity, whether it does not 
transcend both, and whether it is not either contetnplation 
or pure activity or both together. It may be said that 
history itself is the identity of thought and action. But we 
have shown that history, as puri)08ivc activity, is not possible 
without a transcendent ideal, and history itself cannot be 
that ideal. Now contemplation is static and activity dynamic; 
unless the ideal transcends both, they contradict each other 
and result in nothing. Next, as we have already seen, this 
ideal cannot be a historical fact; for the historical individual 
is limited by an “Other**. Hence we are led to accept some 
form of mystic experience as the revealer of the nature of the 
ideal. And as the mystic experience is always ineffable, the 
ideal too must be so. Its nature must transcend conceptual 
thought. 

Now to sum up. Human progress implies an ideal, which 
is both transcendent and immanent. Only because of its trans- 
cendence is endless history possible. Even Green’s view that 
the content of the moral ideal is progressively determined*® 
can be really significant only on the admission of this trans- 
cendence. That time will never come, when the whole of 
the ideal’s content will have been determined ; for from that 
moment progress and history will cease. Moreover, the con- 
tent of the ideal cannot completely be dotermiuod ; it would be 
beyond the powers of humanity to determine it, because of its 
inexhaustible detail. So the history of humanity must be 
interpreted as a perpetual attempt to keep the ideal trans- 

30. IWoUgomena to Ethics, p. 254. 
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parent in its activity. In this progress theory and practice 
iiiutnally infiueucc each other. Value is distinct from histori- 
cal fact, and this distinction is essential (or progress. Pro- 
gress is neither merely cyclical, nor merely spiral, nor mere- 
ly in a line ; it need not be dialectical, nor is humanity be- 
coming more and more coherent. Coherence has become, if 
at all, wider, but not deeper- Further, the idea of progress 
implies an “Other”, the object is not the subject's -creation. 
Full realisation of tho transcendent ideal is possible in mystic 
experience ; and like the mystic experience tho ideal too is 
ineffable, it transcends conceptual thought. In each epoch 
of history, it is given some distinct conceptual ft>rm, and be- 
comes the guiding principle. But the finitude inherent in 
every conceptual form renders it incapable of performing all 
the functions required of it, when it becomes bankrupt and 
gives place to another concept, which, again, is a dilferenti 
form assumed, in the course of history, by the same transcen- 
dent ideal, Nor need humanity have a single history. Every 
nation has its own history and its epochs with their leading 
ideas. Yet ditl'erent histories may converge and form a single 
history, as we find it now *, but there is no a priori necessity 
that this unified history must, as such, continue. 



The Philosophical Implications of Evoluton- 

By 

R. Ramanujachaki. 

(Professor of Philosophy, Annamalai University) 

The concept of evolution originateil in the field of biology 
as a description of the way in which diverse forms of life have 
come to bo what they are. It put out of court the view that 
species were fixed and unchanging and that the innumerable 
kinds of living beings wore directly created in the forms in 
which we find them to-day, and asst*rted that the ama2?ing 
diversity of living forms has sprung from more or less 
primitive organisms, 'Iho opposition to Darwinism, once very 
vehement, has died down, because the factors that prompted 
men to oppose it furiously were tljo extreme novelty of the 
evolution idea, and its supposiMl religious and moral 
consequences. While there is considerable difference of 
opinion among the leading biologists regarding the causes or 
the machinery by which now species have arisen in the course 
of ages, there is no doubt that evolution has occurred in the 
organic realm. No biologist of importance denies the fact of 
evolution. 

The theory of evolution is not susceptible of direct proof; 
the opening scenes of the cosmic drama are not going to be 
re enacted in order to enable us to see what took place several 
millions of years ago. I?ut it is as well proven as any 
hypothesis of science. The enormous wealth of evidence that 
Darwin himself adduced and the vast range of knowledge of 
animate nature that experimental workers have accumulated 
daring the last seventy-five years bear out, in an impressive 
manner, this theory. Evidence from diverse fields of science— 
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embryology, comparative anatomy, physiology, paleontology, and 
geology — converge upon this one hypothesis. It is extra- 
ordinary that no single fact that can be said to be, even in a 
remote way, contradictory to it has been discovered. Seeing 
how it fits facts and renders intelligible several obscure facts of 
biology, men have not been slow in applying the general idea 
of evolution to every department of human thought. In fact, 
evolution is the master-key with which to unlock the 
mysteries of animate nature. At first a biologic;il principle, 
it has been extended to the inorganic sphere. In the face of 
these far-reaching applications of the general conception of 
evolution, it becomes necessary to inquire into its implications. 

Any change will not amount to evolution or development. 
Evolution implies orderly change, change directed towards 
ends, a becoming in which what as yet in some sense is not 
is brought into being, a process marked by the birth of novelty. 
In a word, evolution is purposive, teleological. The concepts 
of progress and degeneration employed in the biological 
sciences indicate that the evolutionary process is relative to 
the end to be attained. For biology all change is either in 
the direction of progress or in that of retrogression, an 
advance to a higher or a descent to a lower level. Despite 
the set-backs and blind-alleys, evolution stands for a gradual 
development of more complicated and more efficient orga- 
nisms from those that are comparatively simple and less efficient. 
From simple sentience to the most highly organised mind 
there is a processive development. 

Once the teleological character of evolution is admitted, 
it follows that a thorough-going evolutionary philosophy must 
be inconsistent with incchauistiG materialism ; for, the latter 
rules out teleology from its scheme, and maintains that the 
conception of nature as marked by development is a human 
delusion. The cosmos is the outcome of the dance of mate- 
rial particles, the ultimate building materials of the world. 
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moving blindly and fortuitously, without any aim or direction. 
Fortuitous changes in matter will only constitute a mere 
succession of changes, which are in no sense true develop- 
ments. Mechanistic materialism obliterates the distinction 
between organic and inorganic nature and thinks that life is 
merely a function or quality of matter, and that vital opera- 
tions are of the same character as those investigated in dyna- 
mics. Equating vitalism with mystery, materialism asserts 
that the only escape from m 3 'stery is by renouncing vitalism. 
How one phase of matter or of life passed into another is 
sought to bo explained in terms of material elements and 
the laws of their combination. Since the animal body con- 
tains no material not found in the inorganic realm, it is 
argued that there is no immaterial factor in the organism ; 
life ay)p(^ars only in association with chemical elements, such 
as oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen bathed in light, heat and 
so on. Just as non-living matter has somehow given rise to 
living matter, living matter of a sufficient degree of complexity 
gives birth to mind. Purposeless variations sifted by pur- 
poseless selection is said to account for the rich varioly of 
living forms. ]\riiid itself, when it has appeared upon the 
scene of the earth, is uo more than a bye-product, which 
makes uo ditfcrencc to the go of events. 1'he cosmos is a 
realm of purely mechanical events. The more hopeful among 
the cxperiineiital biologists believe that, within a reasonably 
short time, the physical basis of heredity would heve been 
discovered and the architecture of the germ- cells completely 
revealed and vitalism given a decent burial. 

As a methodological fiction, the refusal to employ the 
teleological conception in scientific investigation has some- 
thing to be said in its favour. But, if the ban on teleology 
is the result of excursions into tho region of philosophy, it 
must bo strenuously oppose<l. In spite of tho rapidly accu- 
mulating knowledge of cell-anatomy, it is not possible to 
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destroy the boundary separating the organic from the in- 
organic region. While it is by no means certain that there 
are purposes underlying changes in inert matter, it is obvious 
that organic changes imply purposeful guidance. Given 
material elements and physico-chemical laws it may bo possi- 
ble to understand the several phases through which ‘material 
structures pass ; hut they would he w^holly inadequate to 
explain ho>v life progresses from one stage to another. 

Again, life may commonly find expression and embodiment 
in materi:d strurture ; and on this account lift? cannot bn 
identified with matter or deduced therefrom. Because a 
groat play or a fine piece of music needs printed words or 
musical instruments for their expression, the great ])lay or the 
exquisite melody is not identified respectively with printed 
words or with musical instruments. Printed words and 
musical instruments are but the mechanism through which 
the organisation of the play or the music is expressed. The 
case of the animal organism is quite similar. Life uses and 
shapes the body for its pnry)oses, yust as a skilful musician 
utili‘«ies the delic.ate mua»cal instrnment. Even if the l ibora- 
tory worker sorno day succeeds in manufacturing life from 
highly evolved ch‘-mical substances, he would still have shown 
only what chemical substances arc host fitted for receiving 
life. The distinction between matter and life is fundamental. 
The choice is certainly not between materialism and mystery, 
but bet" een one my.story and another. 

There is no creative synthesis in the physical order, there 
being mere arrangement and rearrangement of matter in- 
volving quantitative rather than qualitative differences. 
Hence, in respect of the inorganic world there is no develop- 
ment in the proper sense of the term. The organic realm 
alone gives evidence of purposeful change, of real coming to be. 
Animate nature is a realm of ends. Mind is no spectator of 
exents, having no influence on what he witnesses. It does 
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make a difference to the go of events. Contemporary psycho- 
logy is making ample amends for its past neglect of conative 
and teleological facts by being engrossed in the scientific 
study of teleological fictora, such ns, drives, incentives, propon- 
sif-ics and motivation. Organic evolution proceeds along 
definable and desnribahle lines of advance. The process is 
towards more complex atrncturos and increased inter-depen- 
dence of ports, towards increasing power of adaptation and 
greater plasticity. 

During recent years several attempts have been made to 
present a philosophy of evolution, which, while adhering to 
strict scientific principles of explanation, would rescue 
mind from the position of a by-product of the d.ance of 
material particles to which it has been reduced, accommodate 
purpose in the world, recogniso that the evolutionary process 
is throughout marked by the incessant appearance of new 
things, new relations new powers, and now qualities, and find, 
if possible, room for Ood. Emergent Evulntion, Croativo 
Evolution, Holism, Creative Synthesis, Evolutionary 
Naturalism and other allied philosophical constructions are 
more or less agreed on describing the universe as a pyramid of 
four or more ascending levels or orders of existence. Non- 
living things come at the lowest level; living things, at the 
next higher level; sentient beings, at a still higher stage; 
and rational creatures, at the topmost level. The different 
levels of being are not whnlly disparate ; each level of exis- 
tence is said to pass into that which is above it by strictly 
natural causes. Every antecedent change is the cause of the 
subsequent change ; and yet, nt each stage, there is emergence 
of novelty. Hy an analysis of tho antecedents of an event, we 
cannot predict what qualities will emerge. From an incom- 
phrehensible and mysterious Space Time, or electrons and 
protons or some unknown matrix of matteti which tenanted 
cosmic space at an inconceivably remote past, all the complicat- 
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ed forms of chemical substances, life and mind have emerged. 
Perhaps, in the future, other emergents of even greater 
moment are to follow. Gestalt or configuration, organic 
synthesis, Creative synthesis, organisniic conception and 
kindred notions, 6ho\Ying that the whole contains properties 
not previously realised in the parts composing it, have been 
pressed into service by these modern movements of thought 
in accounting for the emergent properties. 

Krnergence proves nothing. It tries to cat the cake and 
still have it. Why have the different kinds of reality and the 
ascending scale of values appeared in this orderly succession ? 
What makes the cmergonts emerge ? The answers arc— the 
directive activity of God, the continuous nisus towards the Deity 
or towards whole-making. The doctrine of emergence dispels 
the mystery of Creation, at a remote period, of separate kinds 
only to make room for another — the mystery of the perpetual 
creation of novelty. How life proceeds from physico chemical 
synthesis and how, again, mind is derived from mindless, pure 
sentience, is ns inexplicable here as on the Theory of natural 
kinds. The only way of escape is by smuggling something 
of life and mind into the physical universe from which mind 
is alleged to have emerged. The physical atom must be 
fitted with life and the amoeba with a mental structure. Lloyd- 
Morgau does not iiesitate to utilise this remedy. Ho grafts 
the Spinozistic doctrine of the twofold attributes of a single 
reality on to his doctrine of emergence, and complicates it 
still further by the addition of the principle of unrestricted 
concomitance, which asserts that where there is life there is 
also mind. If mind is everywhere and at all times, and if 
matter and spirit are the inseparable attributes of the one 
real, there is really no emergence at all. There is only the 
progressive development of what wos there all the time, but 
in an implicit form. Like the conjurer who produces the 
mango plant, fruit and all, from an empty hand, the emergent 
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evolationists derive life and mind from a lifeless, mindless, 
world. And, like the mango plant and fruit, life and mind are 
either a sham, in which case, emergence is a meaningless word, 
or they are real, in which case, they were there all the time 
and emergence is a fake. Thus, we are thrown back on a dualism 
of mind and matter. While one part of nature exhibits 
changes which cannot be said to be evolution in the proper 
sense of the word, the other manifestly and indisputably 
develops. 'Fhe terms used to describe inorganic changes are 
wholly inadequate to describe organic activities. 

Starting with a strictly physical universe, the materialists 
are hard put to it for an explanation of life, mind and other 
emergents. Hence, they are forced to deny that anything 
genuinely new emerges, The theory of preformation, the 
doctrine that what arises in the later stages of the cvoliitionaiy 
process were there 'stored up’ in the earlier phases is no 
solution at all. Emergent evolution recognises that there is a 
progressive advance from lower to higher onlers of existence, 
that there is the birth of novelty*, but it fails to solve the 
problem of the relation of the emergent properties to the 
antecendent conditions. Somehow the emergents are 
imported into the antecedents themselves. If the emergents 
were not there already, they cannot be deduced, not even by 
the magic word ‘emergence’; if they were there, there is no 
real emergence. In one sense, evolution implies that the 
later and earlier phases arc not the same, and that real 
coming to be of something which pi ior to its production did 
not exist in the manner in which it exists after it has come 
into existence. In another sense, surely, it must have 
existed; for else it cannot bo called development. Thus, 
we are led to believe that something implicit or imperfectly 
revealed in earlier organisms is mure fully revealed in later. 
In other words, what is potential becomes actual. Just 
because what is implicit or potentially present in anything 
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is not known until it is actualised, it cannot be said that it 
was not implicit. 

Evolution implies the presence of a permanent entity 
underlying the series of progressive changes. The earlier 
and Inter phases in a connected series are not the same; but 
they belong alike to the evolving entity. Thus, underlying 
the several scries of changes, there must be a plurality of 
evolving entities. The developing entity must be finite. 
The Infinite cannot develop ; for, development is ])OSsiblo only 
when there is an environment to supply the conditions of 
development and to provide incentives to change; and the 
Absolute can have no environment. Again, the temporal 
succession involved in evolution cannot apply to him. Only 
that which is as yet in imperfect possession of its ends can 
advance toward it. 1 ho plurality of ultimately indepomlnnt 
reals, through the various external disguises assumed move 
progressively upward. 

Change is inconceivable apart from time. Rtrugide for 
goodness, and suffering in the service of righteousness are nob 
mere iippearances in a world of illusions. M'hey are means 
whereby new values are created. If the evolutionary struggle 
is real and of ethical significance, life in time is no delusion. 
Absolutist philosophies that make the world process pheno- 
menal must make the evolutionary process a phantom fight, 
and reduce science to a pursuit of shadows. 

Facts of evolution are not antagonistic to, hut consonant 
with, a religious interpretation of the world, (liven fortui- 
tous variations, the purely mechanical process of Natural 
Selection may account for the rise of all species of plants and 
animals with all their narvcilous adaptations. But what 
causes the variations, the raw materials on which Natural 
Selection can work ? Natural Selection is itself not a crea- 
tive agency for bringing variations into existence ; it does not 
create variations any more than the sieve can make the things 
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it sifts. The incompletenoss of the evolutionary picture that 
includes only chance variations and nitural selection is appa- 
rent. Evolution does not deny creation ; it only definos the 
method of creation. The ‘grand strategy of nature* may bo 
Ilia way of bringing about creation. He may be called the 
Lord of evolution, 'rhus, the picture of fiaite agents evolving 
from lower to higher levels needs for its co.npletion an In- 
finite Spirit. As finite imlividuals alone develop and as God 
cannot be said to evolve, God is beyond the evolving process. 
Tie is still no spirit bo3'oiid the stars, who started the process 
going and is content to leave it ever afterwards to proceed its 
own way. (,'osinic catastrophics, degeneration, ugliness and 
loathsome di cases, which necessarily strike us as being wholly 
evil, tend to weaken belief in God. If, in the manner of Paloy, 
the wonderful adaptations displyed by species to environmental 
conditions are said to sp(*ak for the existence of an all-wise, 
alinightv Designer, the more numerous cases of misfits would 
eloquently establish that the controller of the world drama, 
if there Is one, is a ho])eless bungler. Several species of 
animals possess characters that arc of little value to their 
possessor ; and innuniorable species of animals have become 
extinct. The evolutionary process is not one of uniform 
development from the lower to the higher ; it is as often for 
the worse as for the better ; it creates not only strong, 
intelligent and beautiful creatures, but also degenerate 
parasites. Tri fact, rotrogrossion is as frequent a phenomenon 
as progression. BHiiiacles and oysters have lost their move- 
ment and brains ; the free-living Crustacea have become 
parasites and have become a source of considerable pain to 
other creatures. Blake found it hard to imagine that God 
created the tiger. But the tiger is a splendid fellow when 
compared with blood-thirsty landdeeches, mosquitoes and 
several types of microbes. To these and to several other 
similar considerations the reply is that sufTering has a disci- 
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plinary value and is indispensable fur the fashioning of the 
moral life. True, God cannot be freed altogether from the 
responsibility for the nature of His creatures. Yet, the moral 
evil in the world, which He could have prevented, but has 
chosen not to check, could be explained by the feet of Ilis 
having created finite centres of activity, who enjoy some degree 
of freedom. Why He has allowed freedom to finite person- 
alities is a question concerning Ilis ultimate designs. Who 
can justify the ways of God to man ? The contemplation on 
the mysteries of the creative activity leaves a profound 
conviction of the limitations of human thought. 



The Philosophical Impiications 
of 

Evolution* 

By 

G. Hanumantua Kao, M. A., 

{IdyBore University^ Mysore). 

Fifty years ago the doctrine of evolution meant practically 
the doctrine of deaennt in living creatures. But within recent 
ye.ars it has acquired a more generalised signiticancc. A 
number of scientists have begun to speak of the evolution 
of the solar system, the Alps, the Mediterranean sea ; of 
plants and animals ; of social institutions ; of scientific 
thought or artistic expression.^ Tht're has been, for them, 
as real an evolution of the atoms as there has been of 
organisms. All those have much in common. In none 
of them is there any fixity or stability ; in all of them 
there is rhythmic and orderly change. In none of them 
docs the course of evolution proceed steadily in one direction. 
On the contrary, it commonly seems to [)rocped from states 
of less complexity fo states of greater complexity and then 
to revert to states of less complexity*. Though for many 


1. 'rhe Great Design : Essay on "Behold the Stars” by Robert 
Grant Aitken, P. 19. 

Creation by Evolution— Essay on '‘Mind in Evolution'* by 
C. Lloyd Morgan P. 340, p 35. 

2. Ibid. Cumulative Evidence For Evolution by Horatio 

Heckett Newman P. 355. 
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scientists, evolution has thus ceased to be merely a concept 
of biology and has become the concept of Nature, yet its 
meaning seems to be far too restricted. The extension 
of its meaning so as to apply to every aspect of human 
life is clearly indicated by the developing sciences of anthro- 
pology, sociology and comparative religion. 

The conception has gained in meaning yet in another res- 
pect. As Henry Fairfield Osborne has observed: Evolution 
is far more than the unfolding of something that already ex- 
ists, as the germ develops and unfolds in the beauty of a rose ; 
evolution the is incessant appearance of new qualities, new 
characters^ new powers, new beauties, for which there is no an- 
tecedent in experience or no evident promise in the germ 
itself”^. There is indeed creation in evolution, but it is not a 
single fiat of creation, but a perpetual procession of creations. 
*'To-day is created anew from yesterday. One second gives birth 
to a fresh and different succeeding second, and yet between 
them an enduring linkage occurs. While it is not difficult to 
coin phrases, to describe and summarise this remarkable deve- 
lopment, and perhaps the term creative evolution is the must 
helpful, yet we must avoid the common blunder of confusing 
a name with a cause.^ 

Though everything evolves, yet everything is not uniform. 
There was once a marked tendency among scientists and phi- 
losophers to reduce everything to one category, cither matter 
or mind. But to-day Occam’s razor is not so blindly applied. 
Scientists have come to re<alise that there are several irredu- 
cible factors in experience. Matter, life and mind are such 
irreducibles. We can no more reduce mind to matter than 
we can reduce matter to mind. Evolution is therefore not 

<S. Ibid. P. ix. 

4. The Great Design— Essay on ‘’The Universe As a 
Whole” by A. S. Eve. p. 85. 
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the same througliout. The evoluLioti of matter is not the same 
as the eyolulion of life, nor is the evolution of mind the same 
as the evolution of life. Material processes give rise to new 
forms without giving rise to new forces.^ Addition of new 
powers and new properties is distinctive attribute of life. Life 
is a stream that flows up-hill ; its power is insurgent. It is 
more or less self-adapting, self-regenerating, self modifying, 
self-resourceful, self-experimental, self-creative. Individuali- 
ty, adaptiveness, re])roduction, metabolism, growth and varia- 
tion are among its other characteristics^. At the lo ver levels 
life is giiiiled mostly by instinct, but as we go up to higher 
levels intelligent guidance becomes far more evident. 

Some scientists would like to characterise evuliibioii as up- 
ward advance. Bub they should not be understood as maintain- 
ing that advance is the only thing that the cosmic process 
illustrates Side by side with advance there is regress. 
Dissolution and breaking down arc met with here and there on 
the vital and mental levels and mure olten on the material 
leveli but building up is, on this whole, the dominant tendency. 
As Lloyd Morgan well sums it up: *‘Falls to lower levels there 
are: but rise to higher status has won through. Our thesis is 
the prevalence of evolution.”^ I doyd Morgan is not alone in 
asserting the progressive character of evolution. In this he 
has the support of J. A. rhonipsou and Julian Sorell Huxley. 
Fur 'Ihompson, evolution holds forth *'a picture of an advance- 
ment of life by continuous natural stages without haste, with- 
out rest. No doubt there have been blind alloys, side tracks, 
lost races, parasitisms and retrogressions but on the wholo 
there has been progress.” J. S. Huxley after enumerating 
several facts of advance like increase in size, improvement in 
organs, improvement in the relation between organs, improve- 
ment in the control exercised by the brain, increase of 


5. Ibid p. X. 


G. Ibid p. 5 


7. Ibid p. 346. 
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emotional power and of purposive action, concludes that it is 
“justifinblc, to speak of the observed movement of life that we 
have so far called biologictil advance as real biological 
progress"®. 

Some scientists have gone still further and have asserted 
that evolution spells purposive design. A striking sign of 
the times is that an abnormally large number of scientists 
have become defenders of the faith. Eddington and Jeans, 
Thompson and Jordon, Ilnxley and Newman avow that 
evolution definitely reveals *a power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness* and ‘a God -head infinitely worthy of obedi- 
ence and adoration’. 

Such a friendly attitude towards religion and spiritual 
values ns it is evidenced by the pronouncements of scientists 
is certniidy bettor than their avowed antagonism. But while 
such stray and unsystematised statements have no philosophic 
value, they may work incalculable harm in so far as those who 
make their living by religion may exploit them to perpetuate 
unhealthy ecclesiastical dogmas and practices. This does not, 
however, mean that scientists should not enter the domain of 
philosophy or that they are incapable of becoming philosophers. 
But they should not expect their stray statemente to he; taken 
for «eriou8 philosojihy or believed to be true just because they 
are made by them. Wc can no more rely on the testimony 
of scientists than we can rely on that of scripture. We can 
attach value only to serious attempts at systematising the 
implications of evolution, whether such attempts have been 
made by scientists or philosophers. Of such attempts con« 
temporary philosophy is full, but the most notable ones are 
those of Henri Bergson, S. Alexander, Lloyd 1S4 organ and 
A. N Whitehead. Considerations of time forbid me from 
taking a cursory glance at them. Whatever else they have 
done or not done, it must be laid to their credit that all of 
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thorn have succeeded in showing that evolution is not a 
mechanical but a creative process. Accepting creativity as 
inherent in evolution, I shall try to develop its implications. 

(1) The adoption of the evolutionary outlook in philoso- 
phy precludes us from taking a merely humanistic veiw of life 
and being. To the evolutionist man cannot be the measure 
of the universe, for the simple reason that the universe was not 
made for man. Man cannot be represented as the apex of 
the evolutionary pyramid. The course of evolution is not 
linear but divergent. It can be best represented by means of 
the image of a wide-Hprea<ling tree — the branches reprsenting 
the several lines of evolution of plant, animal, human forms. 
The human line is one of its branches and it is possible that 
other branches may emerge. The adoption of the humanistic 
standpoint nut only dwarfs and distorts our cosmic vision, but 
also dulls and deadens our sense of higher values. Leave alone 
the emergence of the superman ; too much stress laid on man 
will involve us in a climb-down to the sub-man. 

(2) The evolutionary outlook also precludes us from accep- 
ting any kind of theism. T'hcism is the logical implication 
of humanism. God, the saviour is the partisan of man and his 
sole business is to minister to the needs of man. The Doctrine 
of Grace which Chnstain, Vaishnavaite and Saivite theologians 
hold forth as the very cream of theism does not do credit 
either to thi* divinity of God or to the self-respect of man. 
If we should believe in any spiritual principle, evolution 
requires that such a principle should bo characterised as a 
“that” rather than as a “lIo*\ This docs not mean that the 
spirit is to be identifieil with matter. It can be identified 
neither with matter nor with man, though both of them are 
forms of it. Such a spirit evokes a keener sense of kinship 
of man with nature than any theism can. The Let that both 
inorganic nature and organic nature have striven for countless 
ages to make possible man not only tills man*s neart with a 
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feeling of kinship and gratitude, it obliges him seriously to 
strive after a higher level of life than his own * 

(*‘j) Does evolution imply an end ? Does it point to any 
purpose ? Evolution does not point to any conscious goal or 
end. 'I ho urge for expression that we find everywhere has 
rhythm, orderliness and unity, but the rh}thtn, orderliness 
and unity are not everywhere such as we find them in consci- 
ous human behaviour. We can even speak of evolution acting 
under the compulsion of norms, if we could divest the term 
'norm* of its human associations. There is a tendency on the 
pait of everything to conform to a norm or pattern internal to 
itself. For example, crystals of copper sulphate tend to con- 
form to an ideal pattern. Similarly trees, birds and beasts 
have all ideal patterns to which they tend to conform. Man 
also acts according to the same laNv, but he does so from the 
consciousness of it. Though everything may bo said to act 
under an ideal impulse, yet the form which each takes is 
different from that which others assume and reality as a whole 

9. A sacred kinship I would nob forego 
Binds me to all that breathes ;••• 

I am the child of earth and air and sea. 

IMy lullaby by hoarse Silurian storms forms 
Was chanted, and through endless changing 
Of tree and bird and beast unceasingly 
The toiling ages wrought to fashion me. 

Lo ! these large ancestors have left a breath 
Of their great souls in mine, defying death 
And change. I grow and blossom as the tree. 

And ever feel deep-delving earthly roots 
Binding me closely to the common clay ; 

Yet with its airy impulse upward shoots 
My soul into the realms of light and day ! 

Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
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cannot be describe ! in terms of any one of them. The besett- 
ing sin of Materialism, Vitalism and [Eiimaiiism is to make 
the norm peculiar to one phase of reality definitive of reality 
as a whole. The whole trend of modern philosophy which 
began with a subjectivistic note in Descartes has been to find 
the key to reality in self-consciousness. As a reaction against 
this anthropucentive standpoint, philosophers like Alexander 
have set out to de-anthropomorphise philosophy. Both these 
standpoints are equally unsound. The proper standpoint to 
take is to se(*k to interpret experience in terms of a general 
principle which is expressive of matter, life an ! consciousness 
but is not identical with any. Such a principle is the princi- 
ple of self-transcondence. Kverything conformi to thi-*, in so 
far as everything is tending to become more and more of 
itself. While inorganic and organic beings conform to it 
unconsciously, man alone has the capacity to conform to it 
consciously and deliberately. If wc should speak of ends and 
purposes it can only bo with reference to ourselves. We 
cannot project these ends and purpos es into reality as a whole, 
without doing violence to its other aspects. 

(4) Does evolution imply progress ? Evolution would 
imply progress if wo could conceive of it in the image of a 
staircase. But evolution iloes not 8np[)ort the staircase view 
of reality. There arc norms —conscious and unconscious ; but 
they are divergent ari<l not convergent. There can be evalua- 
toil! only as between expressions of the same norm ; as be- 
tween divergent norms evaluation is impossible. We can speak 
of a well formed crystal of copper sulphate as being more pro- 
gressive than an ill-formed crystal of copper sulphate; but we 
cannot speak of a margosa tree as being better formed or more 
progressive than a crystal of copper sulphate. The two are in- 
comraensurables. It is however usual to speak of the sprout 
as higher than the clod, the animal as higher than the plant, 
man as higher than the animal, and the Diety as higher than 
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man. But this is against the spirit of evolution. If evolution 
meant change towards one supreme ond, it shiild have stopped 
evolving at the lower stages. But evolution is still going on 
at the lower stages. Evolution is as divergent as ever and 
the spirit is revelling in diversity of expressions. If evolution 
is the expression of the creative urge, and if creativity is the 
characteristic feature of divinity, we shall have to look upon 
everything as divine. The world of space time is no less di- 
vine than the world of life and consciousness. It would be 
divine even if some of these worlds disa])peared. It is crea- 
tive from the first to the last; it is the same in the tini- 
est of tiny things and in the mightiest of mighty things. It 
is out of the creative urge that things are born ; by it, 
when horn, they arc maintained ; and into it, they pass, when 
they cease to exist. Creative evolution is movement from 
the full to the full As the Upanisad says: “This is full, that 
is full, from the full the full arises. Take away the full from 
the full ) the full alone remains.” 

Though th() creative spirit may be said to revel in a diver- 
sity of forms yet it should not be considered to be confined to 
any or nil of thorn. It revels in diversity of forms because it 
is able to rise above them. The tendency to transcend forms 
is as much inherent in tho creative spirit as the tendency to 
give rise to them. Often it is forgotten that these are in- 
separable, and they are erected into two ditfercrit entities. 
By some the tendency to self-transcendence is identified with 
Nirguria Brahman and that to self-expression is identified with 
Saguna Brahman. The one is looked upon as impersonal and 
the other is looked upon as personal. By others the two are 
looked upon as the higher and lower aspects of Brahman. 
Both these views are philosophically untenable. There is only 
one creative spirit and its reality consists as much in giving 
rise to forms as in transcending them. In fact, it can be the 
one because it is the other and vice versa. What holds good 
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of exprfiSflion in forms hoMs good of ezpresssion in time. The 
oreative spirit expresses itself in time, but it cannot do so with- 
out surpassing time ; it expresses itself through the finite, but 
it cannot do so without transcending it. 

(6) Does evolution imply freedom ? Yea, but freedom 
in a sense quite different from what we usually understand by 
it. By freedom, wo usually mean the capacity to choose. 
This sort of freedom is peculiar to human beings only. But 
freedom could be undorsbood in quite another sense. Free, 
dom is not getting involved in one's own reflection or expres- 
sion. A man could bo free in the former sense without attain- 
ing liberation. Hence real freedom is freedom in the second 
sense. It is in this sense that the universal spirit may bo 
said to bo free. The oreative spirit is ever active in express- 
ing itself in a diversity of form^, but it is never caught up in 
its own forms ; it does not suffer from Narcissism ; it does not 
fall in love with its forms and is therefore always blissful. 
Man feels bound and is unhappy becaine he is trying to re- 
verse the rule of the iiniv 3 rso. Though born of tho nniveraal 
he identifies himself with a series of expressions of himself in 
space and time, which constitute his ego. The ego is taken 
to bo richer than his real self. While the cosmic process is 
one of enjoyment through renunciation, man alone tries to 
enjoy through greed of accumulation. In this, most men aro 
trying to achieve the imiiossiblc. A poet enjoys his life as a 
poet so long as he throws himself whole-heartedly into tho 
creation of a poem and turns away from it soon after it is 
produced. Instead of turning away from it, if he ties him- 
self to it and keefis on admiring it, he is lost to himself as a 
poet. What applies to artistic expression applies also to ex- 
pression in the field of morality, science and religion. Man 
feels free so long as he is not caught up in his own actions 
—even in those that we consider to bo good. If instead, he 
goes on attaching himself to every one of his deeds, the burden 
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of lu8 deeds goes on increasing. This is the truth of the time- 
honoured doctrine of iiiskaina karma. It is so old and jet so 
refreshingly new. It is wrongly rendered as disinterested 
action. Disinterested action is psychologically absurd ; thcro 
can be no action without interest. Niskamnkarma is not acti- 
vity without interest ; it is action in which one is intensely 
interested but to which one does not attach oneself. He is 
a free man, who, in spite of acting with intense zest, is not 
involved in it. 

Unless one is possessed of this sense of freedom which 
creative expression implies, one cannot face the fact of death 
with equanimity. The more one attaches oneself to what 
should be transcended, the more does one feel like a miser 
who clings to what he has earned. On the other hand, the 
man who does not attach himself to his actions finds in death 
a deliverance as well as a resurrection. Death is an aspect 
of creative evolution i it is a method whereby the universal 
spirit renews itself. To this law of the spirit man cannot 
prove an exception, 

(6) Evolution teaches us to taste the joy of immortality 
in the face of death and it miikes us look upon the heaven 
thut sciipturcs hold before dying humanity as a world of day- 
dreams. Ueal immortality is realising freedom here and now ; 
it is realising in time what surpasses time ; it is realising in 
this body what surpasses the body. 

The conception of iminortality to which evolution gives 
rise differs from the Christian conception in another respect. 
Christianity allows immortality only to man and it looks upon 
it as inherent in him. There is a sense in which immortality 
is inherent. It is inl'.ercnt in every one in so far as every one 
has it in him to achieve it. But this is not the sense in which 
immortality is generally understood. It is said that immor- 
tality is inheient in the sense that every one does attain it, 
sooner or later. A study of the evolutionary process obliges 
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one to think that immortality is an achievement, not a gift. 
What can be conserved will alone be saved, not everything. 
We cannot treat man as an exception. Space-time, matter, 
life and consciousness are all such values that have been 
saved. Ouly such species have been saved as have proved 
their .value. The same applies to man also. He will bo 
saved who conserves values, and to the extent to which he 
conserves them. 

(7) More important than the metaphysical and religious 
implications of evolution are its social and political implica- 
tions. The study of the evolution of society has shown us 
that change is the normal and necessary condition of life, and 
that social phenotnena could be brought under the conscious 
control of niun. It is becoming increasingly clear that most 
of the Social conflicts and evils are mainly home-made and 
they can only bo solved by reconstructing society on sound 
biological and psychological principles. The problem of 
democracy cannot bo solved merely by devising a constitution. 
With a society largely constituted «>f sub-normal men and 
women, even the most cleverly conceived democratic con- 
stitution will not work. In order that democracy may succeed 
eugenic and educational reforms must keep pace with parlia- 
mentary reform. Again, problems of Labour and Capital, 
War and Peace cannot be solved until research in the bio- 
logical, psychological and sociological sciences keeps pace with 
research in physics and chemistry. Evolutionary philosophy 
will not tolerate any kind of soft sentimentalism. It will not 
look upon poverty, weakness, ignorance and helplessness as 
marks of divinity and encourage them. 'I’he lit light, the 
girt loins, health and radiance, wisdom, justice and enlightened 
love are the qualities that are consistent with the spirit of 
human evolution. If our birth and growth do not come under 
intelligent social control, these qualities cannot be conserved. 
Only such life should be conserved as can conserve values. 
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The population of the world has inoreased in quantity, but 
there has not been a proportionate inorease in quality . With 
such disparity between quantity and quality, social control 
and social conservation become impossible of aohievemont, 
and civilization and peace will be but names. If natural 
selection is the operative prinoiplo in the evolution of animals, 
intelligent selection should be the operative principle in the 
evolution of man. Birth and growth, marriage and 
parenthood, charity and punishment, education and industry, 
the State and the Church should all be brought under 
intelligent selection. Otherwise the survival of the human 
race will become a matter of serious doubt. 



The Philosophical Implications of Evolution* 

By 

Prof. H. D. Bhattaoraryta, M.A., P.R.S. 

( Dacca University^ Dacca) 

In discussing :tjhe philosophical implications of Evolution 
ono has to commit very nearly what the logicians call the 
Fallacy of Many Questions : tho writer has to take the fact 
of evolution for granted. When the theory was originally 
propounded the main objection came from tho orthodox people 
who could not persuade themselves to believe that tho Oeneais 
account of Creation was wrong and that, instead of being 
created in six days, the universe has nssumod its present form 
in millions and millions of years. They wore less sophisticated 
than a later generation which wanted to justify the Oenesia 
account by suggesting that a Divine day might be equivalent 
to many millions of worldly years just as in Hindu belief tho 
year of Brahma is many times tho year of a human being. But 
even among those who believed in Evolution there were a few 
notable scientists who, following the Cartesian tradition, made 
a distinction between the human soul and the rest of creation 
and, while accepting the origin of all things through gradual 
changes, made an exception in the case of the rational soul of 
man and ascribed its origin to direct Divine creation. It is well 
known that Wallace, the oo-<liscoverer with Darwin of the Law 
of Evolution, refused to accept the Darwinian explanation of 
the origin of man in so far as it related to the spiritual or 
rational element of the human soul. Drawin whose own 
speculations were limited to the evolution of the various forma 
of living beings did not concern himself with tho origin of life 
in the universe and had no objection to suggest in his 
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Origin of SpedeR that Ood misfht have breathed the breath of 
life into the firnt cell out of which subsequently by variation nnd 
evolution the later complex forms arose. But in his DeRCPMt 
of man he set his face apfainst a separate origin of the human 
mind and applied to the problem of the descent of man the 
same principle of small insensible variation as he had accepted 
for the origin of the other forms of life. 

The susequent history of Evolution is connected with the 
problems raised by Darwin about the mode of Evolution. Tt 
is only in recent years that the theory itself has been chal- 
lenged not on Biblical but on scientific grounds ; but the 
discerning reader can easily make out that in much of contem- 
porary Nco-Scholastic criticism of the Evolution theory although 
the voice is that of Jacob the hand is that of Esau. We may 
ignore the anti-Evolution legislation of some of the states of 
the U. S. A, and the banning of the teaching of Evolution 
there ; for truth and falsity cannot be decided by votes in a 
legislative council and by people who are not competent to 
pass a judgment on the merits of the case. The trump card 
in the hands of the anti-evolutionists is the lUfTiculty of ])ro- 
ving evolution by ox])erience for the evolutionist thinks almost 
in terms of astronomical years and not of centuries and mil- 
lenia when he claims that time produces a change in the cons- 
titution ami qualities of biological species, Tho Mutation 
theory which undertook to show a visible transformation of 
species in the OenotJiera Lamarrkiana obviated the difficulty 
raised by the imperfection of the geological record, on which 
Darwin had to rely to explain breaks in the evolutionary 
series, and also by the amount of time needed to evolve the 
extant species, which on the basis of the Darwinian theory 
would exceed the age of the world. It could explain the first 
by pointing out that variation is not continuous and as such 
the missing links are much less in number than Darwin 
needed for his theory, and the second by doinanding much 
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less time for the evolution of the ditforont species than Darwin 
did. 13ut subsoquont development of the theory has not un- 
equivocally supported the theory of mutation and some have 
even suggested that the OBnaVtera LaniarckuLna was a 
hybrid which broke up into distinct species in accordance 
with the Mendelian law. Both Weisman and Morgan have 
postulated the existence of ultimate unit characters (ids or 
genes) which change spontaneously, as Darwin suggested, 
and also possibly in small degrees. 

The attempt to show that mind had an influence on 
evolution has not succeeded well. Lamarckianism long dis- 
puted with D.arwinism for supremacy in the field of biological 
explanation of variation and progress. The runetion preceding 
the structure and use and disuse leaving their effects on the in- 
dividual and the race are diflieiilt to establish. The dan vital 
imbued with an unconscious desire to develop and chance 
accessions outlasting the life of the individual and becoming 
a racial character create so many diflimilties that they have 
not been very ardently d(Tonded in biological circles. Nor 
has Kimer’s orthogcnetic theory fared better for it endows 
life with an inborn principle of perfection which is predestined 
to lift it up to higher anti higher levels. 

The fact is that life is essentially conservative in its cha- 
raotor. As environmental changes have very little or no in- 
fluence on racial charactt?r except w^hen germinal variation is 
effected at the same time as somatic modification, the acquire- 
ment of any trait by individual effort has iie oifoct on the con- 
stitution of the next generation. Vtavistic regression, filial 
regression to the type, death of monstrosities and infertility 
of hybrid forms bring out the essentially tenacious character 
of the racial endowment. We have no means at our disposal 
to prove that possibly in tho early stage of the world, when 
conditions of things were more kaleidoscopic than now, changes 
were more frequent and evolution of new forms more rapid 
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and that as the universe became more and more stable and 
by mutual balance and adjustment life-forms got fitted into 
their social and physical surroundings the pace of evolution 
slowed down considerably and mutation was replaced by 
insensible variation. On the contrary, it can be shown dofi- 
nitolv that some of the earliest forms of life have remained 
practicnilv constant, behaving in this respect like living beings 
totallv withdrawn from all struggles for existence. Tf terres- 
trial conditions should assume a routined form, a similar 
fate might not inconceivably overtake all species of living 
beings. The continuance of evolution would then demand a 
perpetual insecurity of vital tenure so that stagnation and 
degeneration may not overtake living forms and arrest the 
process of transformation. In other words, life must refuse 
to lead a well-ordered existence which we demand in the 
social sphere if it is not to loso the urge that leads it onward 
in some direction or other. It has again and again been 
pointed out, for instance, that aquatic animals have evolved 
infinitely less than land animals presumably because condi- 
tions of life vary little in water and in oceans the constant 
temperature and regular supply of food take away tho keenness 
of struggle and the incentive to variation. The theory of evo- 
lution has to take tho fact of change in the physical world 
for granted, for otherwise the problem of the survival of tho 
fittest does not arise. Even if variation be germinal in ori- 
gin, the evolution of living forms depends upon the prosor- 
vationof tho successful variant and its capacity to leave an 
issue equally fitted to adapt itself to the conditions of life. 
It is only in higher forms of life that the capacity to mould 
tho environment to suit the needs of life makes its appearanoo 
— possibly, man is the only being who possesses that capacity. 

One thing is certain. The older type of belief, based on 
the Hegelian assumption that the Absolute reaches higher 
and higher forms of manifestation in course of time in order 
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to realise itself, must not be interpreted to mean that the 
lower types are all annulled and superseded before the higher 
forms are reached. Life has diversified itself in innumerable 
ways but not injuriously to the existence of lower forms. 
Some animal and plant forms have indeed disappeared from 
the face of the earth ; but there is no evidence to show that 
they were less worthy to survive than those that are still 
extant. They died out because the conditions of life were 
not favourable or because they failed to evolve the necessary ele- 
ments in their constitution to withstand the injurious forces 
of their physical and biological environment. We are leaving 
out of consideration the destructive activities of man and other 
animals for they too arc hostile biological factors ; but wo 
have no evidence to show that the inaininoth, the dodo^ the elk 
or any such species died out because of tho hostility of other 
siiecies. The primitive races also are dying out under modern 
conditions oi civilisation in spite of care to preserve them by 
withdrawing them from all struggles of existence. Still, it 
cannot be laid down as a general rule that the worse has 
always gone down before the better or that the appearance 
of the better has been a signal for tho departure of the worse 
from the field of existence. Evolution is not suppression but 
supersession — tho evolution of higher forms has not meant 
the death of all lower forms, for tho struggle for existence is 
generally confined to species that arc nearly allied to each 
other and that fight with one another round the platter of 
subsistence, Ueuiote species are interested in different 
elements of tho same environment just as different types 
of plants absorb different chemicals from the same soil. 
Hence diversification of phyla and genera and species is 
quite consistent with the continuance of lower forms side by 
side with higher forms of life. It would be idle under these 
conditions to expect the advent of the niillenium when the 
ugly and the weak would entirely disap^iear and leave the 
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beautiful and the strong in sole possession of the entire field 
of nature. 

In fact, a far more disturbing factor is the origin and 
persistence of injurious types of living beings. Many of us 
would wish the serpent and the crocodile and the pathogenic 
bacilli and bacteria utter annihilation. Who of us would 
like to sec the microbe gaining upon the genius and killing 
him in the prime of youth ? And yet it is undeniably true 
that the greatest minds of the world will have to admit defeat 
at the hands of dcaiily bacteria and moths will corrupt and 
worms eat up their noble frames till dust becomes dust 
and ashes become ashes again. A Carlyle may see in 
the rotting of leaves the hands of a Divine Providence and 
an optimist may fondly hope that out of the ruins of mortal 
frames a race of supermen would arise : but it is only 
candid to admit that wo are in the region of faith when 
Micawbcr.likc we trust that something will turn up to the 
advantage of the world at the end. A specimen of this type 
of argument one will find in Martincau's discussion of the 
'triumph of force in history* in his Study of Religiim : unless 
one accepts from beforehand tiie view that nothing can bo 
amiss with the world, cue cannot seriously .argue that men 
should not live Tithonus-like but drop off after a certain age — 
after any age, in fact. It would be difficult to invoke unequivo- 
cal biological analogy for this phenomenon. It is well known 
that Weismaim upheld the view that tho advent of the next 
generation is the signal for the earlier generation to die ; 
some plants and animals still follow that salutory prescription 
of nature and relieve congestion and conflict by dying when 
they produce their seeds. The life of higher forms, on the 
other hand, is charaterised by the simultaneous existence of 
earlier and later generations, and the innate craving for 
temporal persistence can be justified only by supposing that 
premature death is a calamity and that men have not only 
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a right but a duty to prolong their existence as much as they 
can. A variant of this belief which accepts the fact of death 
with natural piety and yet does not acquiesce iii its inevi- 
tableness is that men(persist or ought to })ersist in another 
realm of existence to complete the process of perfection which 
the cruel hand of death made short here below. It is in 
this form that the argument meets us in the Kantian system. 

Kut if Evolution has any moral for us at all, it is this^ name- 
ly, that the individual does not count in the progress of the 
race and that individuals form the bridge over which the race 
passes over to the next higher generation. Nietzsche 
preached that man is only a bridge to the superman and in so 
far as he fails to uslier the su{)erman in, ho fails of his purpose. 
Is it not true that the individuals perish but the race is more 
and more, so far as biological evolution is concerned? So, fiir 
from supporting the craving for individual immortality the 
lessons of biology are just the reverse : if evolution be true, 
the individual must be prepared to admit that the entire 
raison (ffetre of his existence is to contribute to the persis- 
tence of the race and possibly also to prepare the way for the 
next higher race. Have we any reason to think that with 
man we have reached the last stage of biological evolution y 
Or shall wc subscribe to the contemporary fancy that angelic 
and other higher natures arc emerging out of man through 
the operation of a nisus towards the deity ? Or shall we go 
further and. hold that human evolution is proceeding not by 
chance or spontaneous variation and that just as man has 
used his ability and intelligence to evolve better species of 
lower animals by rational selection in alliance with and even 
in opposition to natural selection, so also invisible spirits are 
experimenting with human beings and that marriages are 
literally made in heaven in order that the next generation 
may be nobler and more worthy in the scale of values ? 

Unfortunately, again, for any definite conclusion we do 
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not possess the necessary data. Much has been said of the 
nmrch of civilisation and the increasing importance of mutual 
aid us a factor in evolution. Oan it be said, however, that 
there has been an all-round improvement of human character 
in course of t ime and that on the basis of our experience we 
are in a position to assert definitely that the hand of a moral 
Ciud is visible in the moulding of the human race/ Do we 
moderns possess the simplicity and honesty of the primi- 
tives and is our code of morality so superior to that of savages 
that wc can take pride in our better ethics f llegol had in- 
deed defended the necessity of sin so that unconscious iuiio- 
conce might bo replaced by conscious morality. Hut have 
nations and individuals ceased to fight or covet one another's 
goods ? Have swords been beaten into ploughshares, and are 
lambs and lions lying down together in peace ? Has the 
pacific preaching of diflforent religious borne such good fruit 
that we can say that wc are within sight of an era of mutual 
toleration and international amity Y 

Rather wc must ruefully confess that intelligence and 
conduct have not kept equal imce in the ma>ch of progress 
and that biological evolution has taken the form of a dispro- 
portionate development of the brain, which is responsibio 
for tho growth of intellect much in advance of the moral 
side of human nature. The effect has been that the 
discoveries of science have been ultilised in furtherance 
of unholy ends and while the comforts of life 
have substantially increased, the desire for more amenities 
of existence has been .responsible for strife and oppression. 
This may be a prelude to a greater understanding in the 
future ; but the most patent fact is that it is impossible to 
deduce from the past history of the world that struggle 
would ever end and that not only between the inorganic 
forces of the world and tho world of life but also between the 
different forms of life ami between different individuals and 
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nations all strife would ultimately cease or that the lower in 
intellect, beauty and ^modness woiilil bo hnally annihilated and 
leave the universe to the wise, the beautiful and the good 
'J'he chances arc rather that all grades would persist as now 
and that beauty, if any, must be sought in the infinite grada- 
tion of the units of being. This would mean that Leibniz's 
doctrine of continuity, according to which no type is either 
omitted or duplicated, is a nearer approximation to the true 
state of things than any other theory of reality that we know of. 
But if that is so, what is the ultimate objective of the evolu- 
tionary process ? If evil will continue to be as now, if mutual 
understanding is to remain limited within each distinct type 
of living beings and even there without any possibility of linn 
concord, if the cunning of reason is to operate without the con- 
trol of morality, and if greatness is destined to ho overwhelmed 
by forces of destruction in all liolds, it is risky to affirm that 
all will ultimately be well with the world and that spirituality 
is the driving force of the world of life and mind, 'I'heie is 
adaptation in many fields, no doubt ^ bub is it dosigiiod ? 
Does teleology necessarily imply the pursuit of gooiliioss ? 
Is it the clever or the good that will rule the world at the ciul? 
Evolution has no definite answer to theso ultimate questions. 









